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The “amusements of society” have changed, but entertainment still plays 2 

an essential part in the lives of important people. pee 
P 1 

News-WEEK readers entertain often and on a large scale. A survey R 

. . . e 

reveals that they average seven guests at their parties. Extensive enter- - 

tainment is a requisite of the positions they hold in business and social ui 

life—a reflection of superior and active buying power. a be 
. . . . . . i 

News-WEEK is geared to their busy lives and their fast, intelligent = 

Pee ; ;™ 
thinking. And over 90% of all subscribers are regular page-by-page i 
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readers. This assures their responsiveness to advertising in News-WEEK. te 
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These Amazing Stories 
Thrilled the World 


Before the Dawn of History! 


FOR FORTY CENTURIES MANKIND HAS BEEN FASCINATED 
BY THESE TALES OF LOVE, ADVENTURE, HEROISM VILLAINY 


Now ALL in ONE Extraordinary Volume 


His Beauty Captivated 
the Nymphs 


7 Hylas leaned over a pool to 

A es fill his pitcher. A bevy of 

she Fo water nymphs were so taken 

by his beauty that they cast 

Hero’s eyes search the - oo 

vossing waves. Night their arms around him and Read Pay —_ —_ 

: P i compelled to choose the 

aiter night her lover dragged him down with fairest of three beautiful 

a Fe them. What was his fate? and jealous eeeionees. 

waters of the Hellespon the tempting bribes they 

to spend secret hours in Just one of many strange offered him, and the 

her arms. Why doesn’t episodes from the adventures amazing Consequences of 
he come tonight? of The Argonauts. his choice. 


Every Experience and Passion Known 
to Man Is Revealed in This Great Collec- 
tion of CLASSIC MYTH AND LEGEND 


Men of old created Gods and Heroes who were intensely human in their 
passions and desires, and endowed with powers which mortal beings wished 
for but did not have. The wonderful adventures of these Gods, their. un- 
restrained loves, their wild struggles and conquests, their influence in mor- 
tal affairs, form in reality an enthralling picture of ancient life and mor- 
als, and make up a great storehouse°of wisdom and story whose appeal 
never dies. 


Every Cultured Person Must Know These Stories 


Our thought and speech is saturated with myth and legend. The burly figure of 
Mars appears in newspapers constantly. Venus, his wife, is still the modern ideal 
of feminine beauty. - Reformers-liken- their-efforts to the labors of Hercules in cleans- 
ing the Augean stable. Every public building is crusted with sculpture and paint- 
ings of mythological significance. No art exhibition but has its dryads, naiads, 
Bacchantes, etc. Expressions like ‘‘Olympian calm,” “oracles of Doom,” “Father 
Time,” etc. occur commonly in all reading and conversation. To know what these 
things mean is to enrich your social and cultural life. 


Many Volumes in One 


Scores of Stirring Tales—Complete 


The Chariot of Phaethon The Greed of Midas New Friends in Need 
The Adventures of Perseus Arion the Minstrel The Return to Ithaca 
The Punishment of Arachne The Argonauts and Their The Day of Doom 
The Love of Meleager and Quest of the Golden Fleece The End of the 
Atalanta The Tragedies of Thebes Odyssey 
The Boar Hunt Echo and Narcissus Cupid and Psyche 
Atalanta’s Race The Tale of Troy Also the famous sto- 
The Adventures of Hercules Paris and Helen ries of Pyramus and 
Pygmalion and the Beauti- The House of Agamemnon Theseus, Hero 
ful Female Statue The Adventures of Odysseus and Leander, Cresus, 
The Rape of Persephone His Perilous Voyage Damon and Pythias, 
The Love of Orpheus and From Circe’s Isle to etc., etc. 
Eurydice Calypso’s 


Magnificently Illustrated 


with full page plates, many in full color. 49 beautiful 
reproductions from the world’s great art treasures; an educa- 
ion and entertainment in themselves. 


Examine It FREE 


Send No Money. You may have this big, fascinating book 
el free examination and judge yourself its beauty and value. 
“ust sign and send the coupon. The book will come to you 
prepaid. After examination you may either return it and owe 
nothing or keep it and send $1.00 a month until the special 
oW price of $2.55 (including postage) has been paid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


PF *ssee ene 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 648, 50 West 47th St., New York. 


—_ me, fully prepaid, for one week’s free examination 
ne copy of CLASSIC MYTH AND LEGEND. I will 
fither return it to you and close the matter or keep 
it and send you $1.00 each month until the special 
Price of $2.55 (including postage) has been paid. 


The World’s First 
Beauty Contest 


Address ...... 


A few copies. bound in decorated Artcraft are & 
available at only 50 cents more. Check in square & 
1 at left for this de luxe binding. (| 
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The Greatest Fund of Encyclopedic 


INFORMATION 


Ever Offered in ONE Volume 


Never before has so much valuable infor- 

mation been gathered into ONE handy vol- 

ume! Never before has a REAL Encyclo- 

pedia been made in ONE convenient book. 

Never before has such a vast amount of in- 

formation in such useful form been offered 

at — incredibly low price. . Ae of & Liat: 
completeness, of convenience, of economy. 

The list of subjects which follows is on- MODERN 
ly a handful from 22,000 articles: ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A REAL Encyclopedia 
Complete in ONE Volume 


wy 
Agriculture Television Plays 
Anthropology Motors Manufacturing 
Races Dynamos Textiles 
++ ne amg Engineering Vehicles 
Marriage Steel 
Worship pinies Dams Cotton 
Archaeology Tunnels” Machinery 
Architecture Hydraulics Mathematics 
oe Exploration Algebra 
nstruments Geometry 
Solar System Fine Arts Trigonometry 
Planets Forestry Medici 
Meteors Games and edicine . 
Aviation Sports prey tents 
Airplanes Geography Therapeutics 
Rie fumes Geology Sursery 
Instruments Rocks a 
Biography = plinerals ~ 
Scientists Earthquakes z roperty 
Statesmen Voleanos pte 
Inventors ‘ommercial 
Artists Government a ' 
Biology History Administrative 
Evolution Discoveries Musie 
Wars Opera 
Heredity 
Sex Revolutions Orchestra 
Embryology Alliances Instruments 
Business Horticulture Philosophy 
Commerce Interior Physics 
Chemistry Decoration Heat 
Elements Invention Light 
Compounds Airplane Magnetism 
Formulas Automobile Acoustics 
Processes X-Rays Physiology 
Economics Literature Bones 
Education and Drama Muscles 
Electricity Poetry Nerves 
Radio Novels Religion 


The MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Scope of 20 Big Volumes in ONE 


{ILLUSTRATED 














This is an astounding volume—a REAL Encyclopedia in 
scope, meeting every reference need—yet all in ONE con- 
venient volume. It is based on a new and practical plan— 
to offer the essential facts on every subject without wasting 
words and space on unnecessary, long-winded discussions. 
That is why it has been possible to cover the range of 
TWENTY big books in ONE convenient volume. No more 
tedious wading through ponderous reference works of many 
volumes. Now the facts you want are quickly found. No 
more long, complicated treatises to strain your eyes, tax your 
patience and waste your time. Now the information you need is yours instently 
in the fewest, simplest words. Think of the saving in time and effort; thin 

of the ease and simplicity of getting the knowledge you need. Here’s the short 
cut to information you’ve always wanted. Here’s an Encyclopedia you can really 
use. Here’s the biggest value in knowledge you've ever been offered. 


Examine It FREE—Send No Money 


You may have this great book for free examination and judge for yourself its 
amazing value. Just sign and send the coupon. The Modern Encyclopedia and 
the 32-page Modern Atlas will be sent you prepaid. You may either return 
the Encyclopedia and owe nothing or keep it and send $1.00 a month until 
the Special Price of $3.50 has been paid. In any case you keep the Atlas 
free. Mail the coupon today. 


At Bookstores or Mail Coupon 


POSSESS OSSSSSoSseeeuscaasanys 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers - 
Dept. 648, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week's free examination, one 
copy of The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32-page Modern 
Atlas of the World. I will either return the Encyclopedia 
to you and close the matter or keep it and send you $1 each 
month until the Special Price of $3.50, plus a few cents 
postage, has been paid. 


In any case, the Atlas is to be mine free. 


Complete F 
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a _ splendid 
Atlas with 32 pages 
of 4-color 


world. You may 
keep it free even 
if you return the 
encyclopedia. 
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THE COVER: Vengeance for Dollfuss: The 
Austrian regulars and the Heimwehr turn 
their guns on the Nazis and put down the 
revolt that was launched with the assassina- 
tion of Chaneellor Dollfuss. This photo- 
graph was taken during a recent uprising 
in the town of Linz, where the fighting 
continued last week.—(Amalgamated °‘ Press 
photo). See Page 3 
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FIRST AIR EXPRESSES 

You say in your aviation column that the 

Pan American Airways and the Railway Ex- 
press established “the. world’s first interna- 
tional express system. 

I am afraid this is not quite correct as the 
air express service.to Canada ranks as “in- 
ternational” and years ago we started all over 
Europe the international air express system 
using one waybill in three languages, and Im- 
perial Airways have always had their one 
Wwaybill system on their African and Indian 
routes. 

You will observe that these Empire routes 
of ours do not only serve countries in the 
British Empire, but they serve other coun- 
tries such as the Belgian Congo. 

P. E. BEwSHEA 
Imperial Airways Ltd. 
New York City 


AGAINST CENSORSHIP 

According to Dr. Potter, Humanist leader, 
about 40 per cent of the population of the 
United States are church members. Let’s hope 
this 40 per cent doesn’t try to dictate as to 
what motion pictures the majority must see. 
A film censorship is a good thing, to a certain 
limit, if not taken too far. 

But there is a grave danger it will be. And 
into other fields and lines as well. It should 
not be allowed to interfere with the civil 
rights and freedom of the American people. 
The Catholic people, who started this move- 
ment, and their Protestant and Jewish broth- 
ers also, should be extremely watchful and not 
to become narrow-minded, tyrranical, and 
“blue-nosed,” such as their Puritan prede- 
cessors were. 


Unandilla, N. Y. 


RAYMOND E, GUILES 


MARRIED TEACHERS DON’T KNOW 


Notice comment on page 20, July 28 issue, 
concerning teachers. I was of the opinion 
that health, personality, sincerity, patience, 
understanding, adaptability, high average of 
intelligence, with continued studies, are the 
qualities necessary to train and educate pu- 





pils, and not their married or single status. 
As you know teachers must make a minimum 
average to be eligible to teach school; some 
make higher averages and therefore are bet- 
ter qualified in that respect. You also know 
there is a constant turnover in the teaching 
profession, though marriage is for a real 
home, for husband, and children. Married 
teachers as a class are no authority on knowl- 
edge of children from a parent standpoint, as 
the majority of these unions are on a modern 
basis ; that is, enjoyment of married life with- 
out family obligations or responsibilities. 
Married teachers working twenty minutes 
overtime for the benefit of pupils is no indi- 
cation of superior intelligence. 


Joun F. Tracey 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DISPENSATION FOR NEWSCASTERS 


Hadn’t you better check up on your state- 
ment on page 20 of News-WeEEeEx for July 21 
that the only time radio stations may broad- 
cast news less than 24 hours old is on two 
spot periods, with the implication that Boake 
Carter, Lowell Thomas, etc., must therefore 
use news older than that? The reason I ques- 
tion your statement is that on the very day 
I received your magazine (July 19) Boake 
Carter spoke on the breaking up of the San 
Francisco general strike, a development of 
that day. Every evening he gives some daily 
news. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: A special Press- 
Radio bulletin was issued at 5:30 P.M., 
E.D.T., July 19, announcing settlement of 
the San Francisco strike. Such bulletins are 
automatically and instantly released to all 
news commentators. The Press-Radio Bureau 
rules governing news broadcasting are, how- 
ever, flexible. Special decisions on specific 
questions are settled frequently between the 
bureau and the newscaster. Where a favor can 
be done, it is done, and the disposition of the 
bureau and the Publishers National Radio 
Committee, which controls it, according to 
its editor, James W. Barrett, is to please 


F, Watton BaILey 


press, radio, and public as nearly as possible. 
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AUSTRIA: 


Dollfuss Killed, Nazis Crushed, Germany Isolated: 


Italy Sends Troops to the Border, and an Anxious World Watches 


Armed men are asembling less than 
a mile away! 

A paper bearing this message was 
given to Major Emil Fey, State Com- 
missar for Extraordinary Safety Mea- 
sures and a Heimwehr leader, as he 
sat at a meeting of the Austrian Cab- 
inet in the gray stone Chancellery in 
Ballhausplatz, Vienna. The Major read 
it, then handed it to his chief, the 
diminutive Chancellor, Engelbert Doll- 
fuss. 

Hurriedly the Ministers pushed back 
their chairs and left—all but 
Chancellor Dollfuss and Ma- 
jor Fey. The Chancellor pre- 
ferred to remain at his post. 
A few officials and 150 em- 
ployes also stayed in the 
building. A call was sent out 
for police protection for Dr. 
Dollfuss. 

Then from outside the 
Chancellery came the rum- 
ble of arriving cars and 
trucks. They brought not 
police, but Nazis. 

Almost simultaneously, 
another expedition ap- 
proached the Austrian Gov- 
emmment radio station, half 
a mile away on a busy, nar- 
row street near Vienna’s 
shopping center. Presently 
eight youths, wearing plus 
fours, blue shirts, and white 
stockings—latest insignia of 
Austrian Nazis—tried to push 
past the radio station door- 
man. When the man blocked 
the way, one of the youths jerked out 
4 pistol and shot him dead. Pushing 
in, they encountered a station official. 
A bullet finished him. The way was 
clear to the studios. 

A few moments later the regular news 
commentator announced in a shaky 
voice: “The government has resigned. 
Dr. Rintelen (Anton Rintelen, then 


Austrian Minister to Italy) is the new 
Chancellor.” 


PurscH: Meanwhile, out of the trucks 
at the Chancellery piled 144 other 
Nazis, wearing the gray-green tunics 
of government infantry and the dark 
gteen uniforms of police. Some were 
Supposedly loyal members of these 
State and municipal forces, others 
tad borrowed or stolen uniforms. 
Brandishing rifles and pistols, they 
quickly disarmed the guards and 


crowded into the building. Their first 
act was to close and barricade the 
heavy doors, draw down the dusty 
curtains, and herd guards and em- 
ployes into an inner courtyard. 
Chancellor Dollfuss walked into his 
reception room at 1 o’clock. He handed 
his valet his hat and cane. The cham- 
ber opens into Congress Hall, within 
whose white, gold-trimmed walls the 
Congress of Vienna met in 1815. Five 
doorways were built then so represent- 
atives of the five principal powers 





ACME PHOTO BY RADIO 


Funeral of Dollfuss: Pall Bearers in Heimwehr Uni- 
forms and 500,000 Mourners in Vienna’s Streets 


could march in simultaneously to de- 
cide the fate of defeated France. 
Through one of them, 119 years ago, 
marched the handsome broad-shoul- 
dered Prince von Metternich, then 
Austria’s Foreign Minister. But Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss, whose small stature 
earned him the nickname Millimetter- 
nich, found four of the exits locked 
when he needed them most. 

He heard a rush of feet in the corri- 
dor. Ten armed Nazis burst into the 
room. Dr. Dollfuss tried to find an 
unlocked exit. ‘That door!” cried his 
valet, pointing. ‘““Herr Chancellor, THAT 
door!” 

Before Dollfuss could turn, the Nazi 
leader, his face contorted with hate, 
raised his pistol and fired. One bullet 
struck the Chancellor in the neck. He 
raised his arm as if to protect himself. 
Another slug thudded into his chest. 


As he fell 
“Help!” 

Nazis bent over him, hard-eyed, and 
listened to his gasps. Then they 
walked out, pushing the valet ahead 
of them. Fifteen minutes later a loyal 
police officer persuaded Nazi captors 
to let him visit the Chancellor. He 
carried the statesman to a couch. Dr. 
Dollfuss asked for a doctor and a priest. 
The Nazis brusquely refused to send 
for either. 

At 3 o’clock Fey, who had been cap- 
tured with Baron Karl Kar- 
winsky, Under-Secretary of 
State for Public Security, 
was led into the room. Dr. 
Dollfuss, faint from loss of 
blood, mistook the Nazis for 
friends. “Boys,” he _ said, 
“you are good to me. Why 
are the others not as you 
are?” He turned to Fey. 
“Greet my wife and children. 
See that they are cared for. 
Let there be no bloodshed on 
my account.” 

A devout Catholic, he asked 
again for a priest. Again the 
Nazis refused. 

By this time police outside 
the building were threaten- 
ing to dynamite the doors. 
From the vicinity of the gov- 
ernment radio station, across 
the city, came the sound of 
firing. There the eight Nazi 
youths had locked themselves 
in the five-story studio build- 
ing. For two and a half 
hours they held out against 1,000 police 
and Heimwehr (Home Guards) troops 
who raked it with machine-gun fire 
and hurled hand-grenades through the 
windows. Two Nazis and three police 
died before the little band surrendered. 
Police, beating their young captives 
savagely, also arrested several station 
employes suspected of complicity. 

At the Chancellery thousands of po- 
lice, infantry, and Heimwehr troops had 
gathered. To stave off an attack, the 
Nazis marched Major Fey out on the 
balcony facing the square. 


he mumbled one word, 


PARLEYS: The appearance of the Ma- 
jor brought a cheer from the Heim- 
wehr troops. “Silence!” roared Fey. 

Somebody noticed the Nazis standing 
close behind him. “Are you under ar- 
rest?” 

“No!” Fey shouted. 

A policeman carrying a white flag 
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was allowed to enter the Chancellery. 
He emerged to announce Dr. Dollfuss 
lay close to death. “I have spoken to 
Fey. He says don’t make a move with- 
out orders. He has resigned, and they 
are waiting for Rintelen to come.” 

But Rintelen did not come and neith- 
er did the popular uprising on which 
Nazis had counted. At further parleys, 
during which Fey again ordered the 
troops to make no attack, Nazis offered 
to release their prisoners in return for 
a promise of safe conduct across the 
German border. 

Odo Neustaedter-Stuermer, Minister 
of Social Welfare, had assumed charge 
of the besiegers in the square. He de- 
clined the Nazi offer. The afternoon 
dragged on. At 6:30 P.M. Dr. Kurt 
Rieth, German Minister to Austria, 
drove up to the Chancellery. 

Heimwehr troops recognized the 
handsome diplomat. “Shoot down the 
dog!” they cried. Dr. Rieth explained 
he had been summoned by Dr. Kurt 
Schuschnigg, Austrian Minister of Ed- 
ucation, who left the Cabinet meeting 
before the Nazi coup. 

The German entered the Chancellery 
with Herr Neustaedter-Stuermer and 
two police officers. After further nego- 
tiations, he persuaded the government 
men to accept Nazi terms, and he as- 
sumed responsibility for the rebels’ 
safety. 

Then the doors were opened and 
loyal troops crowded into the building. 
When they discovered that Chancellor 
Dolifus had died at 5, a mutter of rage 
filled the corridors. Quickly they 
rounded up the Nazis, herded them 
roughly into trucks, and drove them 
not to the German border, but to prison. 

Dr. Rieth later was recalled by Hit- 
ler for his interference. 

Other troops roamed through the 
city making wholesale arrests. Prison- 
ers included several high police officials 
and Dr. Rintelen, who promptly wound- 
ed himself seriously in a suicide at- 
tempt. 


War: July 25, day of the Nazi revolt, 
marked the twentieth anniversary of 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Dollfuss and Wife, on His Recovery 


From a Previous Assassin’s Attempt 


an ominous event. Austria-Hungary 
severed diplomatic relations with Ser- 
bia as a prelude to the World War. 

Last week foreign soldiers mobilized 
again along Austria’s frontiers. Switz- 
erland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia 
strengthened border patrols. Yugosla- 
via and Italy massed thousands of 
troops. 

Italian mobilization was the heaviest. 
To the 40,000 men permanently sta- 
tioned among the Tyrol’s saw-tooth 
peaks, Premier Mussolini added 48,000. 
Forty-eight battle planes roared north 
to augment the force already near the 
line, while a squadron of warships 
steamed toward Trieste. 

Even the message of condolence which 
Tl Duce sent to Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg, Austrian Vice Chancellor, con- 
veyed a pointed warning: “The inde- 
pendence of Austria for which he (Dr. 
Dollfuss) fell, is a principle that has 
been défended and will be defended by 
Italy. even more strenuously in these 
exceptionally difficult times.” 


— 
— 


Paris and London, which joined Rome 
last February in a “hands-off-Austrig” 
statement, reiterated their stand. Pre. 
mier Gaston Doumergue of France gaye 
assurance that the French were ‘ ‘firmly 
attached to the maintenance” of Austri. 
an independence. Sir John Simon, Brit. 
ish Foreign Minister, said Britain’s att. 
tude on the matter was “unchanged.” 


ANSCHLUSS: For years many citizens 
of both Germany and Austria have 
urged the Anschluss (union) forbidden 
by the St. Germain Treaty. But untij 
the Austrian-born Adolf Hitler became 
German Chancellor no concerted cam. 
paign was launched to force a merger, 
With Hitler’s rise came bombs and as. 
sassination in Austria. As his “Inspec. 
tor General for Austria,” Herr Hitler 
appointed Theodor Habicht, a frog- 
faced young man whom the Austrian 
Government expelled last year. There- 
after Herr Habicht and other Nazi prop- 
pagandists poured out invective against 
Dr. Dollfuss from the party’s radio 
station at Munich. 

Bombs manufactured in Germany 
cost scores of recalcitrant Austrians 
their lives. Only last week Switzerland 
seized a boatload of Austrian-bound ex- 
plosives routed across Lake Constance 
from the Reich. July 19, Alfred Frauen- 
feld, another exiled Nazi leader, threat- 
ened civil war in Austria if seven Nazis 
arrested for a fatal bomb outrage, were 
executed. He spoke from the station in 
Munich. 

A few hours after Dollfuss fell, some 
10,000 exiled Austrian Nazis assembled 
at Freilassing for a march across the 
border. Herr Hitler became frightened. 

He ordered the Nazis to disband and 
sent 500 black-shirted guards to block 
the way. Next day, as Italian troops 
mobilized, he dismissed Habicht and 
disavowed Dr. Reich’s activities. With- 
out consulting Vienna, he appointed 
Vice Chancellor Franz von Papen to 
the Austrian Minister’s post, specifying 
that he should withdraw from the 
Reich Cabinet. 

Wipow: Frau Alwine Dollfuss got 
the news at Riccione, a resort on the 
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Little Austria, Surrounded by Rival Powers, One Wanting to Absorb Her, Others to Protect Her 
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Adriatic where she was the guest of 
premier and Donna Rachele Mussolini. 
There Dr. Dolifuss had expected to con- 
fer with the Italian dictator last week- 
end. 

His widow, a stout, dark-haired wom- 
an, is expecting another child within 
the year. She left the others—Eva, 4, 
and Rudolf, 3—in the care of her host- 
ess and flew to Vienna. As the plane 
taxied up to the black-draped hangar 
a big German commercial machine 
swooped down. Frau Dollfuss looked at 
its huge Swastika emblem. She fainted. 


She found her husband in his big 
ofice which adjoins the murder cham- 
per. He lay on a bed surrounded by 
lighted tapers, guarded—too late—by 
officers with glittering swords. On the 
walls above him hung portraits of Aus- 
tria’s rulers. Among them Maria The- 
resa, Who became Monarch of Aus- 
tria in 1740, looked down at the blood- 
less face of her Austrian Dictator, a 
peasant’s son. 

Thousands of Viennese came to honor 
him, both at the Chancellery and at the 
Rathaus (City Hall) to which he was 
later removed. At his funeral Saturday 
half a million mourners stood for ten 
hours in the city’s streets and squares. 
While church bells tolled, a cortege two 
miles long wound through the streets 
to St. Stephen’s Cathedral. His oak 
coffin, draped in the red and white Aus- 
trian flag, rested on a gun carriage 
drawn by eight black horses. Frau Doll- 
fuss walked behind. 

Police and Heimwehr troops, fearing 
more outrages, closed every window 
along the route. No bombs were hurled. 
After rites in the thirteenth century 
cathedral, relatives, diplomats, and high- 
est officials of Church and State, fol- 
lowed him to his grave in a family cem- 
etery on the outskirts of Vienna. They 
buried him beside his infant daughter 
who died in 1928. 


GUERILLAS: Meanwhile, fierce fight- 
ing broke out in the provinces. Minia- 
ture wars raged from Linz (see cover) 
in the north, to the Yugoslav border. 
Rebels, strong throughout the nation, 
held many towns for hours against 
army troops and Heimwehr. Sniping 
mercilessly from housetops and trees, 
Streaming lead from machine guns in 
mountain passes, they inflicted and 
suffered heavy losses. 


Fascist Nazis and Fascist Heimwehr 
fought each other, principally on the 
Anschluss issue. Both Austrian groups 
are fanatically reactionary. But Nazis 
demand Anschluss on the “Aryan race” 
theory and in the belief that it would 
help their impoverished nation econom- 
ically. Heimwehr men know Anschluss 
would strip them of power. 

All week guerilla warfare continued. 
Official government casualties lists in- 
cluded 78 dead, 165 wounded. Nazi 
Casualties, it was said, were larger. By 
Saturday State forces were merely 
Mopping up” scattered bands. The 
Provincial revolt, apparently, had also 
become a putsch (unsuccessful attempt 
to seize power). 


Wraneie: . Sunday. .night- Wilhelm 
Miklas, Austria’s aged President, sum- 


moned the Ministérs to a meeting in 
the Chancellery, now flanked by troops 
and machine guns. He had to decide 
who should succeed Dr. Dollfuss. 


Heimwehr men were demanding their 
reward. They wanted complete con- 
trol of the government, with their 
leader and founder, Prince von Star- 
hemberg, as Chancellor, and Heimwehr 
officers as Vice Chancellor and Minis- 
ters of War and Security. 

While the statesmen deliberated, 
wild stories flew about the city. Coups, 
rumor said, would be staged by both 
Nazis and Heimwehr troops. 

Miklas refused to be 
At 1:30 next morning he 


President 
frightened. 


Mussolini: 


Catholic. Supporters of the movement 
to place Archduke Otto on a Viennese 
throne at once began to plot feverishly. 

The Cabinet pointedly postponed ac- 
tion on von Papen’s acceptability as 
envoy to Vienna. Suspicious.of that 
scheming statesman, many Austrians 
felt Herr Hitler was merely seeking to 
rid Berlin of a troublesome personal 
enemy. 

Monday, forty Nazis tried unsuccess- 
fully to free Dr. Rintelen from a hospi- 
tal. The same day, Otto Planetta, a 
stocky man of 35, admitted at a court- 
martial that he had killed the Chan- 
cellor—‘accidentally.” Fey testified in 
support of this story. He added that 
Dr. Dollfuss, dying, had said: ‘‘Rintelen 
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“The Independence of Austria Has Been Defended by 


Italy and Will Be Defended by Italy Even More Strenuously” 


appointed Dr. Schuschnigg Chancellor 
making him also Minister of War, 
Education, and Justice. Von Star- 
hemberg continued as Vice Chancellor. 
Fey became Minister of the Interior. 

The Cabinet set-up jolted Heimwehr 
ambitions, to the annoyance of some 
organization members. The tall prince, 
an admirer of Dr. Schuschnigg, will- 
ingly agreed to his subordinate ap- 
pointment. 

A quiet, scholarly man, Dr. Schusch- 
nigg was educated as a lawyer and was 
a close friend of the slain Chancellor, 


- whose policies he promised to continue. 


He is a Monarchist and a devout 


must make peace.” Dr. Rieth, Fey 
added, had come to the Chancellery at 
Fey’s request. 

From the Yugoslav Legation in Ber- 
lin came a sharp communique. Dis- 
closing that 700 Austrian Nazis had 
fled into Yugoslavia, it urged that the 
League of Nations settle international 
problems arising from Austria. “Any 
other one-sided measure, such as inter- 
vention, would constitute a violation of 
the peace treaty and could provoke 
further consequences.” 

Diplomats had no difficulty in read- 
ing between the lines. Yugoslavia has 
long been jealous of Italy. 
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Men, women, children, dogs, cats, 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, and chick- 
ens dropped dead; lakes, rivers, and 
wells dried up, and great crops with- 
ered throughout most of the United 
States last week. 

A super heat wave swept the land, 
climaxing a season of super heat and 
drought. It rolled angrily off into the 
Southwest, visiting its torments on 
Utah, Nevada, western Texas, and Cali- 
fornia’s already blazing Imperial Val- 
ley. 


To.t.t: More than 1,400 people died, 
and uncounted thousands were pros- 
trated. Government estimates placed 
damage to the nation’s crops at $1,- 
500,000,000. Hundreds of thousands of 
heat-killed cattle lay on plains from 
Texas to the Canadian border. In Tex- 
as, bands of cowboys turned execution- 
ers and shot 61,000 of the 400,000 head 
that are slowly dying from starvation 
and thirst. The State’s 7,000,000 cat- 
tle are threatened with extinction be- 
cause Texas crops are destroyed. 

In Kansas, farmers mobilized and 
drove off 200,000 cattle, either to new 
pastures or to stockyards. In Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, and Chicago, 
starving cattle so glutted the stock- 
yards that they had to be shot where 
they stood in pens, chutes, and cars. A 
strike of Chicago yard hands stopped 
feeding and watering of the arriving 
droves for several days. 

Thermometers in most of the Cen- 
tral States stood consistently at 100 or 
over. In Chicago, where most of Illi- 
nois’ 370 heat-dead were found, one 
man was treated for frostbite. He had 
been living in a refrigerator. 

At Brawley, Calif., in the Imperial 
Valley, the highest temperature of the 
week was recorded. Thermometers 
there climbed to 122 degrees—only 
13.6 degrees lower than the world’s 
highest recorded temperature of 136.4, 
registered in the African desert Sept. 
13, 1922. 


Succor: An army of Federal, State, 
and local relief workers rushed about 
the country helping stricken millions 
dig wells, kill cattle, and find food in 
their battle to survive the pestilential 
heat and drought. 

Eight hundred thousand families, 
3,200,000 people in 823 entire counties 
of the Dakotas, Nevada, Utah, and 
parts of seventeen other States, were 
being supported by Federal relief agen- 
cies. About $160,000,000 of the govern- 
ment’s $525,000,000 emergency drought 
relief fund was spent, and government 
authorities predicted the entire half 
billion might prove inadequate. 

In Washington Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace announced that last 
week’s blast of heat probably had wiped 
out all the crop surpluses the govern- 
ment has been spending so many mil- 
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jions to eliminate. “There will be a 
shortage of hay, oats, and bran for feed 
during the Winter,” he said. 

The Secretary added that the wheat 
carry-over next. year would be reduced 
to its normal 125,000,000 bushels, and 
that the cattle surplus of 7,000,000 
head probably would be eliminated. The 
nog surplus, he said, would be gone by 
Jan. 1. The milk surplus too. Rain 
which fell at the end of the week was 
too late or too slight. Only South Da- 
kota reported material benefit, with 
hope of a normal corn crop in some 
counties. 


EvacuATION: A roar of dissent went 
up from heat-ridden residents of the 
purning Dakotas when Reclamation 
Commissioner Elwood Mead declared 
the western half of those States and 
parts of eastern Montana and Wyo- 
ming were ruined and should be aban- 
doned. 

“There is nothing left; no green 
thing; it is gone,” said Dr. Mead on his 
return from an inspection trip. The re- 
gion should be seeded with buffalo 
grass and become open range again, he 
declared, adding that even if farmers 
survived this drought, another would 
follow in a few years. 

“Absurd,” responded M. W. Murray, 
owner of extensive acreage in western 
North Dakota, speaking for himself 
and fellow farmers. 

Thereupon Dr. Mead took pains to 
explain that the Federal Government 
had no idea of forcing evacuation of 
the areas even though they promised a 
hazardous future for agriculture. 


Arip: While most of the nation siz- 
zled, the Mississippi River sank to its 
lowest level in the 73 years records 
have been kept. 

The same was true of two other big 
streams, the Colorado and the Missouri. 
Even artesian wells failed in many sec- 
tions. Ponds, lakes, and small streams 
disappeared almost overnight. Water 
was shipped by tank-car trains and 
carried through miles of new govern- 
ment-laid pipelines to arid sections 
throughout the Middle West. 


Two months of thermometer-watch- 
ing in Topeka, Kan., produced the fol- 
lowing summary: temperature above 
90 for 51 days; temperature above 100 
for 30 days. Topeka is not in the hard- 
est-hit territory. 

From Nebraska came a letter say- 
ing: “We’re literally crazy with the 
heat out here. Ever since May 1 we’ve 
been struggling with the elements, but 
they've got us down—down in the base- 
ment where the beer kegs grow; and 
that is where we have spent the Sum- 
mer, One hundred and seventeen de- 
grees was the new high this week. You 
get up every morning after a night of 
dead heat and you stare into space and 
Say: ‘Another hell of a day.’ More 
Power to sow belly and beans, our pre- 
dicted rations for next Winter.” 


Pian: Meanwhile, the man who may 
save the country from future fatal 
drought and heat waves was cutting 
through cool breezes and ocean waves 
aboard ship on his way to Portland, 
Ore. President Roosevelt’s plan for a 
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Driving Cattle Through the Dust From one Scorched Pasture to the Next 
in Attempt to Find Food and Water. In Texas 61,000 Had To Be Shot 


drought- and heat-breaking forest shel- 
ter-belt, 100 miles wide and 1,000 miles 
long, from North Dakota to the middle 
of Texas, brought action last week. 

The President got the idea on a hot 
July day while campaigning in the Mid- 
west two years ago. When he left for his 
Pacific trip last month, the plan, which 
he had worked out in detail, was safe 
in a pigeonhole. Last week an urgent 
wireless informed him the time was 
ripe to take it from its pigeonhole. He 
radioed orders to do so. 

The President’s message placed $15,- 
000,000 in the hands of Assistant For- 
ester Fred W. Morrell of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At his desk in 
Washington, Mr. Morrell planned to 
spend that sum, and later $60,000,000 
more, on the tree-planting project. 

Mr. Roosevelt hopes the belt of trees 
will prevent acute heat and drought 
periods by controlling wind and air cur- 
rents and conserving moisture. The 
plan has been tried in Russia on an 
even larger scale. 


AucusT: Next week President Roose- 
velt will cross a country uncheered by 
any promise of substantial relief. Cool- 
er weather and refreshing rains which 
visited some areas this week came too 
late for most crops and most livestock. 
Predictions were that even the slight 
relief would not last. 

Charles D. Reed, head of the govern- 
ment weather bureau at Des Moines, 
said: “A hot August may be expected 
to follow a hot July in the central part 
of the United States.” Probable too 
was a dry August to follow a dry July. 
Other weather forecasters agreed with 
Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed’s figures showed Iowa tem- 
peratures averaged eight degrees above 
normal heat for July. Statistics which 
he has compiled over many years indi- 
cate that whenever July temperatures 


are more than three degrees above nor- 
mal, “the chances of a hot August fol- 
lowing a hot July are about 100 per 
cent.” 


PLENTY: While Her Sister States Mourn, 
Mississippi Celebrates Bumper Crops 


For more than 2,000 miles, the Mis- 
sissippi’s dwindling waters flowed 
through a stricken countryside, each 
day exposing more of its mud bottom 
to the baking sun. But near its mouth 
it passed a land of plenty, stretching 
300 miles along the east bank. 

From the levees, ironic reminders of 
the great floods which made them 
necessary, banjos and rich Negro 
voices sent songs of rejoicing into the 
night shadows. Throughout the State 
of Mississippi, field hands and planta- 
tion owners, mechanics and business 
men joined to celebrate bumper crops. 

Travelers from the West and North 
found there the single great oasis in a 
desert world of drought. Giant crepe 
myrtle blossoms, traditional symbol of 
abundance, blazed along the roadside. 
But there was something more tangible 
than symbols: Pink and white blossoms 
and fattening bolls in the cotton fields 
promised a record-breaking cotton crop 
despite acreage reductions. 

Much of the land not devoted to cot- 
ton this year, because of AAA pro- 
visions, has been put into corn and 
other food and feed crops. These 
promise a heavy yield. While corn 
crops elsewhere have shriveled up, 
Mississippi’s 2,748,000 acres of flourish- 
ing corn promise additional wealth to 
her farmers. 


Already Mississippi cities have felt 
the boom. Along Vicksburg’s main 
street ten business buildings, vacant 
eighteen months ago, have found ten- 
ants for every store and office. 
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ROOSEVELTS: Chief Welcomed 
On Hawaii’s Jet Black Beach 


Students of Hawaiian history were 
reminded last week of the island’s most 
famous welcome. In 1778 Capt. James 
N. Cook, the English navigator who 
discovered the islands, was hailed by 
awed natives as a God. 

The enthusiasm of that early event 
was repeated last week when President 
Roosevelt, 23 days and 9,000 miles out 
of Washington, became the first Presi- 
dent to set foot on Hawaiian soil. 

At the port of Hilo, the polyglot pop- 
ulace turned out to greet the “Chief of 
Hawaii.” Leaving the cruiser Houston, 
the traditional lei about his shoulders, 
the President was carried by launch 
to the jet black beach, where Haili 
Church’s famous choir sang a song 
written in his honor. Entranced with 
the colorful pageant, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
quested photographers and newspaper 
men to stand aside—‘“so I may see the 
girls.” 

From the beach the President’s car 
rolled over the smooth park road to the 
edge of Kilauea crater. In accordance 
with the native custom, the vacationing 
President flung a cluster of ohelo ber- 
ries into the yawning pit to placate 
Pele, goddess of fire. Returning through 
crowd-thronged streets to Hilo, the 
President shook hands with 200 happy 
Hawaiians and exchanged cheerful 
“‘Alohas.” 

After an overnight sail from Hilo, 
the Houston slid past Diamond Head 
into Honolulu Harbor. Gaily decorated 
sampans packed with cheering natives 
bordered the cruiser’s path. The day’s 
activities were climaxed by an inspec- 
tion of Schofield Barracks, where, un- 
der threatening skies, marches and 
maneuvers filled two hours. 

On the last day of his 72-hour visit 
to the “Cross-Roads of the Pacific,” 
the single unpleasant incident of the 
Presidential holiday took place. After 
the Pearl Harbor naval base had been 
inspected, the President set out for 


Moana Park to dedicate the Roosevelt 
Memorial Portal there. With sirens 
shrieking, the motorcade sped on at a 
45-mile clip. Frightened by the noise, 
a vegetable peddler’s horse plunged in- 
to the second car directly behind the 
President’s. Three newspaper men were 
cut by flying glass, and the Chinese 
peddler was thrown to the ground and 
badly injured. His horse was killed. 


Before bidding the islanders a final 
“Aloha,” Mr. Roosevelt broadcast a 
seven minute farewell address from the 
veranda of Iolani Palace. His audi- 
ence hoped to hear a burning message 
on the United States’ Far Eastern pol- 
icy. After expressing his appreciation 
of the honors tendered him, the President 
said: ‘‘On leaving I want to say a word 
of congratulation on the efficiency and 
fine spirit of the army and navy... 
They constitute an integral part of our 
national defense. And I want to stress 
that word ‘defense’.”’ 


® Before the Houston steamed into the 
open sea on the last leg of the Presi- 
dent’s cruise, Mr. Roosevelt took his 
son Franklin Jr. fishing off Molokai 
Island. Seated in the special swivel 
chair mounted on the specially fitted 
launch, the President landed a dolphin. 
Franklin followed suit. 


The next morning the Houston and 
her convoy, the cruiser New Orleans, 
were out of sight of land. It was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s fourth successive Sunday on 
board ship. He attended the regular 
ship’s services. 

As the cruiser sliced the waves at 
22 knots on its six day sail to Port- 
land, the weather grew cooler. For 
the first time since entering the Pacific, 
blue uniforms replaced the Summer 
white. The President busied himself 
preparing speeches which he will de- 
liver at stops on his cross-continent 
journey back to Washington next 
week. 


®Last week the President’s mother, 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, whom London 
newspapers called ‘America’s greatest 
good-will ambassador,” also spoke on 
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the radio. Her talk from Paris precedeq 
that of her son’s from Hawaii by six 
hours. At the conclusion of her address, 
Mrs. Roosevelt added a few sentences 
in French, proposing a toast to Pregj. 
dent Lebrun. 


© A year ago Elliott Roosevelt, the 
President’s 23-year-old son, Standing 
before Judge Clark J. Guild and behing 
closed doors, got a Reno divorce ip 
eight minutes. 

Last week the same stage was set. 
Only the principal actor differed. Mrs, 
Anna Roosevelt Dall, the President's 
28-year-old daughter, deeply tanned by 
the desert sun, walked into Judge 
Guild’s court at Minden, Nev. The 
doors closed. Fifteen minutes later they 
opened. Out walked Mrs. Dall—hus- 
bandless. Curtis B. Dall, the husband, 
did not contest the charge of “extreme 
cruelty.” 

Judge Guild said he did not like to 
bar outsiders from his courtroom. This 
was “an extraordinary occasion, as 
Mrs. Dall is the daughter of our Pres- 
ident.” 


CRIME: Death of Dillinger Is 
Cue for New Drive on Gangdom 


Just as in life, the late John Dillinger 
last week caused excitement in death. 
The home of Dillinger’s sister in little 
Maywood, Ind., where the funeral was 
held, was overrun by hundreds of mor- 
bidly curious visitors. Overhead droned 
photographers’ planes. On the ground 
inquisitive thousands jostled a police 
barrier. 

A quartet sang “God Will Take Care 
of Him” and “We Will Say Good Night 
Here and Good Morning There.”’ Indian- 
apolis’s famous anti-tobacco crusader, 
the Rev. Charles M. Fillmore, read the 
service. Pall bearers then removed the 
casket. Instead of keeping the usual 
mourners’ pace on the way to the 
hearse, they had to travel at a dog-trot. 
They used one arm for carrying and 
one for fighting off spectators. 
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What Dillinger Left Behind: They Are Now at the Department of Justice in Washington 
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Martial Law in Minneapolis: National Guardsmen 


for 


His murderer-son safely consigned to 
Mother Earth in a rose plush casket, 
John Dillinger Sr. decided on a stage 
career. With another son, a daughter, 
and a son-in-law, he opened in an In- 
dianapolis six-a-day. His act consisted 
largely of allowing an interlocutor to 
pump him about son John’s Apr. 8 
visit to the family farm. 

Writing Dillinger off the list of out- 
laws, the Federal Department of Justice 
turned its 30 offices loose on a list of 
6,000 other hoodlums. Department 
heads hoped next to trail down George 
(Baby Face) Nelson, Dillinger’s 25- 
year-old pal and successor. 

In Washington, J. Edgar Hoover, 
head of the Justice Department’s Di- 
vision of Investigation, had other 
achievements than the end of Dillinger 
to point to in his annual report. In a 
year’s time he and his agents got 
3531 convictions (93 per cent of the 
cases sent to trial). Among the statis- 
tics on sentences: Life, 11; total years, 
5,073; probationary sentences, 2,501 
years; fines, $772,938. 


Receive Instructions Policing 


LABOR: Troops in Minneapolis; 


Peace Near on Western Front 


A brief message from Gov. Floyd B. 
Olson of Minnesota to Adjt. Gen. 
Ellard A. Walsh of the State militia 
last week brought martial law to Min- 
heapolis, the surrounding county of 
Hennepin, and the State Fair Grounds 
across the river in St. Paul. 

It was the first time martial law had 
been declared in the history of the 
State. And it was the first recourse 
to martial law in the series of strikes 
and labor troubles which have swept 
the country for the past four months. 
It came only after a final peace plan, 
Proposed by Federal mediators in the 
Minneapolis truckmen’s strike, had 
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the Streets 


been rejected by employers. 

Immediately General Walsh estab- 
lished headquarters in the Minneapolis 
armory. City police and Hennepin 
deputy sheriffs were placed under a 
provost marshal. Military courts were 
set up to dispose of offenders against 
military rule. Outdoor assemblage was 
prohibited. Trucks were allowed to 
move only after permits were obtained 
from the militia. Strike pickets were 
ordered off the streets. 


Soldiers in uniform carried mes- 
sages to the various civil courts, in- 
structing judges to continue holding 
sessions. This made the Governor’s 
edict less than absolute, since martial 
law technically means the assumption 
of all functions of civil government by 
the military, and suspension of all 
constitutional guarantees of individual 
liberty. But with military courts taking 
over all cases of arrests made after 
the Governor’s edict, military control 
of the city became far more drastic 
than in any previous strike crisis. 


The change made little difference to 
the average citizen. Olive drab re- 
placed police blue. Every day seemed 
like Sunday on the streets. The food 
supply, moving directly from farmers 
to retailers, as it has ever since the 
strike paralyzed the wholesale pro- 
vision houses, continued to be adequate. 


And the strike deadlock was un-- 


changed; with employers raging at 
Governor Olson’s frank sympathy with 
the truckmen and vowing they would 
never consent to the arbitration pro- 
posal of the Federal Mediation Board. 


® At almost the same time, soldiers 
were marching in a little town 250 
miles to the east. They piled into the 
winding, landscaped streets of Kohler, 
Wisconsin’s model industrial village. 
Two strikers were dead, and 39 hurt, 
following a riot at the bathroom-fixture 
factory of Walter Kohler, former Gov- 


ACME 


Gov. Floyd Olson (Center) With Adjt. Gen. E. A. 
Walsh and Brig. Gen. F. E. Reed, at Headquarters 


ernor of the State, who founded his 
worker’s Utopia in 1913. 

Since the strike there started July 
16, pickets have blockaded the factory. 
Neither men nor materials have been 
allowed in or out. 


The only exception was one carload 
of coal, to feed the Kohler factory 
power plant that pumps water for the 
entire village. The strikers would not 
cut off their own water supply, even to 
spite Mr. Kohler. 


Later they decided to go waterless, 
if need be. The rioting flared when at- 
tempts were made to deliver further 
coal shipments. Special deputies, 
mobilized at near-by Sheboygan, es- 
corted the carload of coal on a second 
attempt. Storming picket lines and 
breaking through barricades, they won 
through to the factory. 

Angry crowds milled about the plant 
for hours afterward. Rocks were hurled; 
windows were broken, and deputies 
were attacked. The fatal shootings 
occurred after dark and precipitated 
the call for troops. 

The strike grew out of the American 
Federation of Labor’s efforts to organ- 
ize in the village. Mr. Kohler, long 
proud of his happy relations with his 
workers, claims the A. F. of L. strike 
was not desired by his employes. 


® Out on the West Coast, 12,000 long- 
shoremen returned to work this week, 
just twelve weeks after they went on 
strike. On Pacific piers from Seattle to 
San Diego, piles of freight, untouched 
during the long paralysis, melted away. 

The peace treaty brought to an end 
one of the longest and most extensive 
tie-ups of commerce ever caused by a 
labor war. The strike’s history in- 
cluded the short but dramatic general 
strike in San Francisco and bloody 
riots in three States. 

The bald and venerable Archbishop 
Edward J. Hanna and his two fellow 
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members on President Roosevelt’s Na- 
tional Longshoremen’s Board arranged 
terms of peace. By agreement of both 
sides, the Hanna Board will arbitrate 
the issues between longshoremen and 
employers. 

The old hiring halls, where jobs are 
given out in a manner objectionable to 
the men, will continue pending arbitra- 
tion. But both the Hanna Board and 
the longshoremen’s union will have ob- 
servers stationed in the halls. 


a 
LIQUOR: Stills Still Running; 
Rum-Runners Still Run Wild 


Seaworthy but dingy vessels hover- 
ing out of sight of land, mountain stills 
guarded by lanky, taciturn men with 
elbows crooked under rifles, trucks roll- 
ing away from alcohol factories in the 
dead of night—these were pictures of 
Prohibition America. 

All three pictures were painted again 
by Federal officials last week. Given 
reason: too high taxes which ensure 
alluring profits to tax-evading boot- 





leggers. Remedies prescribed: more 
Coast Guardsmen and Internal Reve- 
nue agents and lower liquor taxes. 

Ordinarily the Secretary of the 
Treasury is absorbed with such weighty 
matters as $800,000,000 bond issues and 
scraping up interest money on the pub- 
lic debt. Last week the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, was worried by such things 
as seaworthy but dingy vessels and 
coiled ‘‘worms’” of copper pipe. 

The dingy vessels were reported by 
the Coast Guard. Twenty rum smug- 
gling ships were sighted between Maine 
and Delaware, and Coast Guardsmen 
assumed that many others were below 
the eastern horizon. Liquor dealers 
say straight alcohol, for “blending,” 
makes up the bulk of contraband 
cargoes. 

Bad news about copper stills came to 
Mr. Coolidge from the South. He had 
on his desk a memorandum from one 
of his investigators saying that local 
officials in Southern communities are 
“apathetic” about enforcing laws and 
reporting untaxed liquor. Corn “‘moon- 
shine” which has flowed down Appa- 


The Treasury Announced the Need of More Coast Guard Cutters 


lachian slopes since Daniel Boone 
climbed them, continues to flow yp. 
blessed by Internal Revenue stamps, 

One bright spot in Mr. Coolidge’s 
contemplation of America under re. 
peal shone in estimates given him by 
Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Adding machines 
in Mr. Helvering’s office came to the 
statistical conclusion that during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, the Treasury 
had received $258,911,332 in liquor 
taxes. During June, taxes on beer, 
wines, and spirits brought in $33,925. 
706. If continued through the year, 
June receipts would represent $400,000,- 
000 annual revenue. 

The revenue would be larger stil], 
Mr. Coolidge figured, if rum-smuggling 
and bootlegging could be cut down. 
Hence his interest in those dingy 
ships, and he told reporters enough for 
them to reach the conclusion that he 
would ask for more revenue agents and 
Coast Guardsmen. 


ST. PAUL: “Poison Spot’ Argues 
Over Choice of Police Chiej 


Citizens of St. Paul, Minn., were up- 
set last week. Their attention was di- 
vided between strike-torn Minneapolis, 
across the river (see Labor), and 
the antics of their own City Council. 

Law-abiding St. Paulites have long 
been ashamed of their community's 
criminals. They grew red when Attor- 
ney General Cummings publicly branded 
St. Paul a “poison spot of crime.’’ The 
city is also called a “‘gangsters’’ para- 
dise.” John Dillinger murdered his way 
to freedom in St. Paul Mar. 31. 


Mayor Gehan said that the Mississip- 
pi-straddling city has a high crime 
rate because one-half of 1 per cent of 
the “best people” work hand in glove 
with racketeers. Good citizens claim 
the police are at fault and look for a 
Messiah to deliver their home town 
from the stigma of lawlessness. 


BaTTLeE: When H. E. Warren, well- 
meaning Commissioner of Public 
Safety, appointed a Chicagoan, Alex- 
ander G. Jamie, Chief of Police, hope 
in St. Paul ran high. But Herman 
Wenzel and Axel F. Peterson, Labor 
Progressive Councilmen, regarded the 
appointment with suspicion. News had 
reached their ears that the proposed 
Police Chief thought little more of 
labor agitators than he did of footpads. 
Finding no other flaws in Jamie's rec- 
ord, they pointed out that the Chicago 
crime-exterminator was not a resident 
of St. Paul. 


Commissioner Warren prepared for 
battle. Ignoring the statute forbid- 
ding importation of non-residents for 
police duty, he declared the appoint- 
ment officially confirmed by a Council 
majority vote. Moreover, he said he 
would bring up the name of Chicago's 
super-sleuth at every meeting of the 
Council until the objections were over 
ruled. 

Balky Councilmen Wenzel and Peter- 
son firmly said St. Paul had many cit- 
izens worthy of the job, and that 4 
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WIDE WORLD 
Alexander Jamie: St. Paul Wran- 
gled Over His Police Appointment 


foreign Police Chief would make the 
city a laughing stock. 


HiweouT: The roots of St. Paul’s 
problem lie partly in locality and part- 
ly in history. The city is the northern 
terminus of the United State’s crime 
corridor, which cuts a _ scimitar-like 
swath from the Minnesota woods to the 
Mexican border. Up and down this strip 
desperadoes rove with little interfer- 
ence. Criminals return to St. Paul from 
their maurauding expeditions. Here 
men who will stop at nothing unload 


loot, exchanging “hot” bonds for cold 


cash. 

This condition stems from the re- 
gime, years ago, of the O’Connor broth- 
ers (Dick, head of the Democratic ma- 
chine; John, Chief of Police). They 
made St. Paul a hideout for fugitives. 
When the law pressed hotly on the heels 
of gangsters, they were offered asylum 
there. The key to the town was theirs, 
provided they did not ply their trade 
within its borders. 

The system worked—for St. Paul. 
The crime curve dropped, but neighbor- 
ing cities in Iowa, the Dakotas, and Ne- 
braska suffered. 


Succeeding administrations have 
never been able completely to purge the 
city of this back-handed crime-preven- 
tion plan. Also criminals have lately 
ignored the basic proviso: rest here, 
but work elsewhere. 

Conscientious citizens were further 
discomfited last week by a police sur- 
vey showing that the morale of the 
force is low. Slashed salaries, insuffi- 
cient personnel, and the difficulty of 
keeping politically powerful criminals 
under lock and key have made the blue- 
coats indifferent. 

The study showed that one third of 
the force has been suspended, with 16 
per cent dropped more than once. It 
was further learned that the average 
Salary per man was over $200 a year 
less than the average of the twenty- 
four cities tabulated. 

The State Highway Patrol is handi- 
‘apped by the Minnesota criminal code. 


Anyone may carry machine-guns in au- 
tomobiles unless criminal intent is 
proved. The defendant’s lawyer, not 
the prosecutor, has the last word with 
the jury. A highway policeman can ar- 
rest a drunken driver, but not a mur- 
derer. 


Cure: St. Paul believes it can copy 
Chicago’s clean-up. It recalls that 
there, in 1930, when gunmen indicated 
by murder that they would try to 
unionize the building industry, the ‘“Se- 
cret Six’”’ was formed to combat crime. 

The “incorruptible detective and or- 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

President Roosevelt extended operations of 
the Second Export-Import Bank, created 
to aid financing of forgign trade, to in- 
clude all countries except Russia. Russian 
trade, pending debt agreement, is handled 
by the First Export-Import Bank for 
Russia. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Acting Secretary of War Woodring and Chief 
of Staff MacArthur announced plans for 
an army air service “second to none in 
quantity of planes, pilots, and morale 
within a period of two years.” 

As a final exception to President Roosevelt's 
arms embargo, Secretary of State Hull ap- 
proved delivery of $615,000 worth of war 
supplies to Bolivia, because payment had 
been made in full or manufacture virtually 
completed before May 28. 

Department of Justice intensified its search 
for the remainder of the Dillinger gang, 
including those persons on a newly com- 
piled list of 6,000 criminals and rack- 
eteers. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace predicted 
the AAA would continue its operations for 
several years. Federal relief now supports 
400,000 farm families. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Communications Commission refused to re- 
new the licenses of Henry Ford's three ex- 
perimental radio stations because the De- 
partment of Commerce needed the sta- 
tions’ wave-length for its own experiments. 

Chairman Kennedy of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission assured business 
men there would be no vindictiveness in 
enforcement of the stock market law (see 
Business: Stock Exchange). 

NRA withdrew the Blue Eagle from L. Greif 
& Brother of Baltimore, second largest 
manufacturers of men’s clothing in the 
country, charging code violations. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 26) 
PE. ntenunedeadedddeea ee 6 de $37,296,579.83 
NUD ov cvckbe ebns Babenne $98,520,485.88 
pes eendentanensacesed $2,466,727,615.66 
Meeek PORCecccicccéicase $253,180,389.22 
DeBEococscccscscccecs $27,188,807,520.83 


Balance 
Deficit, 
Public 








ganizer’”’ chosen as the spearhead of 
the undercover committee’s attack was 
soft-spoken Mr. Jamie, then a Federal 
prohibition agent. This husky Scot 
rolled up his sleeves and went to work. 

His still-smashing activities cost Ca- 
pone about $75,000 a month. During 
his assault on Chicago’s crime, he han- 
dled nearly 600 cases. The result was 
55 convictions, with sentences totaling 
428 years, and fines amounting to more 
than $11,000. 

St. Paul would like to borrow Chi- 
cago’s 51-year-old detective. Mean- 
while, it watches the City Council wran- 
gle. Commissioner Warren claims 
Jamie will be worth every cent of his 
$4,000 a year salary. H. F. Goodrich, 
City Controller, will not pay him a cent 
unless his position is legal. 

“I will not become a resident of St. 
Paul just to become Chief of Police,” 
emphatically declared the imperturbable 
investigator between cigarette puffs. 


THE NEWS-WEEK AT HOME 


The St. Paul public shuttled between 
hope and bewilderment. 


RELIEF: Amateur Bellhop Finds 
Employment Officials “Snooty” 


A year ago George E. Allen was 
manager of Washington’s huge, glitter- 
ing Wardman Park Hotel at $25,000 a 
year. A few week’s ago, ragged and 
dusty, he tried and failed to get a job 
as a bellhop. 


The brisk and bustling Mississippian 
last week described this and other trag- 
ic experiences. Then he smiled. His 
ragged clothes and joblessness, he con- 
fessed, were only a disguise. When he 
left the manager’s desk at the Ward- 
man Park, he was not fired; he re- 
signed to accept President Roosevelt’s 
appointment as one of the three com- 
missioners who govern the city of 
Washington. His job includes care of 
the Capital’s health, welfare, and un- 
employed. 

In search of the “low-down” on so- 
cial unrest, Mr. Allen recently made a 
week’s tour of Midwestern breadlines. 
When he failed to land his bellhop po- 
sition by the end of the week, he was 
convinced that Mr. Roosevelt’s unem- 
ployment service was manned by the 
wrong people. He found relief work- 
ers to whom he applied for jobs 
“snooty.” 


“Our employment service is wrong 
from beginning to end,” he explained 
indignantly, a deep scowl twisting his 
heavy face. “Around the employment 
agencies run by the Federal Govern- 
ment you will find the snootiest people. 
You ask them for a job and they feel 
they are doing you a favor when they 
take your application. 


“Even the Communists taught me 
something ... they will listen to peo- 
ple who are down and out and will 
work for them and fight for them. That 
is exactly the attitude relief people 
should take, but the relief people won’t 
listen to you most of the time.” 


ACME 
George Allen Found “The Snootiest 
People” in Federal Job Agencies 
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ITA LY: John Bull Plays Santa to Il Duce 
Giving Him a Desert; France May Do the Same 


Deep in the daily press a fortnight 
ago lurked an obscure little item: Brit- 
ain and Egypt were reported about to 
cede to Italy part of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan. Last week the Foreign 
Office at Rome confirmed the gift. 
Libya received about 57,000 square 
miles—a territory more than half as 
large on the map as the Italian boot. 

Italy’s maps have ‘shown the new 
land as hers since 1929. She had cov- 
eted it long before that. The last of 
European powers to raid the African 
grab-bag, Italy secured Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland late in the nine- 
teenth century. In 1911 she took Libya 
from the Turks. But ever since that 
time the southernmost boundaries of 
Libya have remained in dispute. 

Under the treaty of 1915 the allied 
powers promised to augment Italy’s 
possessions if they won colonies from 
Germany. That was the price of Italy’s 
entering the war, and in spite of minor 
gains she claims it has never been paid. 

In Eastern Libya lies Cyrenaica, and 
on the Mediterranean its capital, Beng- 
hazi, with its modern white buildings 
shadowed by Turkish minarets. To the 
west is Tripolitania. Tripoli, the capital, 
perches on a sharp promontory whose 
terraces sweep down to the turquoise 
sea. At the head of the Corso Vittorio 
Emmanuele III rises a great new Arab 
palace. Their Air Marshal Italo Balbo 
has administered Libya as Governor 
since his American flight made Rome 
too small for both him and Premier 
Mussolini. 

Italians, lured from their mainland 
vineyards by promises of land, have 
planted grapes and cultivated olives, 
oranges, figs, and almonds. But the 
government’s intensive colonization 
campaign has failed to draw many 


When Libya Welcomed a Hero As Governor: 


peasants from their homes. Of the 675,- 
000 inhabitants of Libya, only 40,000 
are Italians. 
~Yet Il Duce hankers for more terri- 
tory. Last Spring he tossed the powers 
a pointed warning: “The vast resources 
of Africa must be valorized and Africa 
brought within the civilized circle. We 
demand that nations which have al- 
ready arrived in Africa do not block 
Italian expansion at every step.” 

The vast, rose-colored Libyan desert 
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The Solid Black Area Has Been Ceded 
By Britain to Italy, Who Would Also 
Like to Get Tibesti From France 


sprawls to the south. The natives, ne. 
groid Berbers of the puritanical Senys. 
si sect, still lead a nomad life on the 
arid steppes. Since Governor Count Vo]. 
pi efficiently pacified them severa] 
years ago, caravans with cargoes of 
ostrich plumes and ivory travel com. 
paratively unmolested. In the old days 
whole caravans were eaten by wild 
tribesmen. 

Inland commerce to Central Africa 
will benefit from the land Italy has 
just received, for it includes the pre. 
cious lost oases of Arkenu and Owenat. 
These wells lie among ruddy granite 
hills whose caves hold fresh water 
through the long dry spells. Bedouins 
block the ravines with rocks, and leave 
their droves of camels loose there for 
a season to grow fat on tufts of coarse 
grass. 

Amazed to see John Bull in the Santa 
Claus role, foreign diplomats wondered 
what Italy had granted Britain in ex- 
change for the gift of territory. French 
authorities insisted it had no connec- 
tion with the 1915 treaty, but grew out 
of an incident last year when Italian 
troops moved south to Owenat and 
Egyptians rushed north to confront 
them. 

Recently Premier Mussolini, contrary 
to expectation, gave his blessing to the 
eastern Locarno scheme. Last week he 
agreed to postpone until Fall his de- 
mand for two 35,000-ton battleships 
which had deadlocked the London naval 
conversations. The journal of the Air 
Ministry—one of Il Duce’s numerous 
portfolios—claimed the ships were un- 
necessary. 

Meanwhile, Italy still longs for Ti- 
besti, the region west of the new Lib- 
yan boundary, which belongs to France. 
It contains Emi-Kussi, an 11,000-foot 
mountain containing copper, and the 
oasis of Bardi. France, who up till now 
has found herself unable to “val- 
orize” the rocky land or to civilize its 
bands of dusky Kussada Tribesmen, 
promised to “discuss the question.” 


The Arrival of Italo Balbo at His Capital of Tripoli 
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U.S. 5. R.: Disappointing Crop Is 


Being Desperately Harvested 









Lights bobbed over the vast plains 
of the Ukraine, North Caucasus, and 
Middle Volga every night last week. 
Russian peasants worked desperately 
beneath electric lamps to harvest a 
lean grain crop. Drought had withered 
many a promising hectare (2,471 acres) 
of wheat and rye. Unofficial estimates 
placed the loss at 30 per cent of last 
year’s bumper crop.. That meant even 
less bread than in the famine year of 
1932, when at least 6,000,000 people 
died. 

Moscow had hoped for a better show- 
ing. Early this year orders went out 
to the entire country for a gigantic 





















planting. Members of collectives (co- 
operative farms) dug thousands of 
ditches to carry melting mountain 







snows to the fields. They plowed and 
sowed river banks as fast as Spring 
floods receded. 

In spite of the sparse result, collec- 
tive officials professed optimism. “It 
is better that we had the drought,” 
said one, “for now the harvest is prov- 
ing to the peasant that, with proper 
cultivation, he will get a crop even if 
there is no rain.” 

Individual farmers still comprise a 
sizable minority, despite official claims 
that parts of the nation are 78 per cent 
collectivized. These independents were 
less cheerful. Many of them, impov- 
erished, must either buy in the market 
to meet government grain demands or 
face drastic punishment. 


“It looks like a black Winter,” they 
Said, 
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GERMANY: Black Shirts Gain 


To Brown Shirts’ Distress 








Out on enforced vacations, many of 
them with no prospect of return to 
their former sinecures, 2,500,000 angry 
Storm Troopers found another griev- 
ance last week. 

















“It Looks Like a Black Wirter for Pucsian Dinner Tables,” the Peasants Predict 


fis they lost ground, Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler’s special guards, the Black 
Shirts, gained. 

Chosen originally from amonz the 
Brown Shirts for fidelity, the Black 
Shirts proved their loyalty in putting 
down the so-called revolt of June 30. 
Previously, although not directly under 
the command of Storm Troop leaders, 
the chief of the Black Shirts was sub- 
ordinate to the Storm Troopers’ Chief 
of Staff. Now Heinrich Himmler, 
Black Shirt commander, becomes the 
equal of Chief of Staff Viktor Lutze, 
and takes orders only from the Chan- 
cellor. 

Herr Himmler, a Bavarian with 
shaved head and very little chin, also 
heads the secret police for the entire 
Reich. In that capacity he won a rep- 
utation as the super-sleuth who discov- 
cred the plot of the late Ernst Roehm. 

Eventually, according to Herr Lutze, 
all Storm Troopers must be members 
of the Nazi party, which, like the Rus- 
sian Communist party, is making mem- 
bership increasingly difficult. At pres- 
ent only half the Brown Shirts belong. 

The Ministry of the Interior gave 
the forlorn troopers their only good 
news. It ordered police to report 
monthly the number of positions given 
to needy Nazis who were among the 
500,000 members of the original party. 
If the number is too small, employers 
may be forced to make jobs for them. 


EGYPT: $21,100 Worth of Gold 


Stolen From Plane on Nile 

A big four-motored biplane roared 
last week over the buff, Arabesque 
buildings of Cairo’s new suburb, Heli- 
opolis (City of the Sun). She was in 
from Kisumu, 2,400 miles south, where 
she picked up an air cargo from distant 
Johannesburg, only 600 miles from 
Africa’s southern tip. 

Cutting her power, the great ship 
slid down to the Imperial Airways’ 
flying field. Guards met her. Besides 
24 passengers and mail, the plane, car- 








ried 38 pounds of gold ingots from the 
Transvaal. 

Airport officials rubbed their hands. 
Imperial salesmen had been pointing 
out to shippers that insurance rates on 
air-borne gold were low. Chances of 
theft were slim. 

Porters and police took charge of 
the $21,160 and set out for a 13-ton 
seaplane anchored in the Nile off Cairo. 
From there the ingots were to be flown 
to Athens, then trans-shipped to Lon- 
don. But if they left Egypt, they went 
by a different route. At 4 next morn- 
ing when the seaplang’s pilots came on 
duty, the treasure was gone. 

The theft will probably result in a 
tightening-up of Imperial Airways’ 
shipping methods. Britain is deter- 
mined to make her trans-African line a 
success. For seven years Britons and 
natives labored in jungle and Veldt, 
building airports 124 miles apart along 
the 5,600-mile route from Cape Town to 
Alexandria. They cut through virgin 
bush, leveled ant hills 50 feet in di- 
ameter, and fought off tsetse flies, car- 
riers of sleeping sickness. The service 
opened in 1931. 


BRITAIN: Baldwin and Commons 
Agree on Air-Defense Policy 


Two weeks ago when the House of 
Lords debated Britain’s plan to build 
460 airplanes, the government staged 
a mock air-raid by 180 bombers to 
drown out the protests of the Labor 
party. 

Last week, when the question of air 
defense came up again, Labor members 
had fewer objections. No artificial 
stimulus was needed to create an un- 
casy atmosphere in the House of 
Commons. Chancellor Dollfuss of Aus- 
tria was dead—murdered. Italian 
troops were drawn up on the Austrian 
border. Europe shivered with war 
rumors. 

Labor members moved Monday to 
censure the government for its plane- 
building program. -In_ the hushed 
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chamber, Acting Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin (see page 15) rose to de- 
fend the policy. Raising his eyes to 
the diplomats’ gallery, he saw it black 
with figures. 

“The old frontiers have gone,” said 
Mr. Baldwin in his calm voice, “and 
when you think of the defense of Eng- 
land you no longer think of the chalk 
cliffs of Dover. You think of the 
Rhine ... I have heard in the whisper- 
ing galleries of Europe that our de- 
fenses are so small as to offer little 
contribution to collective security.” 

France, he said, has built more than 
300 planes in the last four years; the 
United States, with 240 new machines, 
plans to add 1,184 more. Then, boldly, 
he mentioned by name the country all 
Britain fears. “Germany is difficult 
to gauge, but the government has al- 
ways recognized that directly Germany 
is free to rearm, her first consideration 
will be aircraft. If there be any value 
in collective security, our forces must 
be properly equipped. Shopwindow de- 
fenses will deceive no one in Europe 
today.” 

“It may be,” he went on, “that the 
peace of Europe will not be broken. 
There are a great many people in Eu- 
rope who will do all they can to see 
that peace is not broken. However, 
without the increased air defense as 
now proposed, it would be impossible 
for us to carry out our Locarno com- 
mitments.” Here, too, his calm voice 
hinted at the Reich, for at Locarno 
Britain pledged herself to defend the 
Franco-Belgian-German frontier. Yet 
he warned against a feeling of panic. 
“We have yet time to spare,” he said, 
“to put our defenses in order.” 

But the Commons voted immediately, 
404 to 60, to back him in his demands 
for more planes. 


TREASURE: Search for King John’s 
Gold Still Provoking Bitter Fights 


One Autumn day in 1216 King John 
Lackland and his army were fleeing 
from their enemies. Laden down with 
the royal fortune, the crown jewels, and 
gold and silver’booty, they took a short- 
cut across the Wash of Welland in 
Norfolk. The estuary was bare at low 
tide, but the soldiers in heavy armor 
and the pack horses became mired in 
quicksand. King John escaped. The 
rising tide caught and buried his men 
and all his treasure. 

Since 1932 James E. H. Boone of 
New York and Baltimore, descendant 
of Lord Baltimore and of Pocahontas 
and husband of the former Miss Wurts- 
Dundas, a $40,000,000 heiress, has 
searched for King John’s gold. 

At first he chose as advisers Dr. R. 
E. Mortimer Wheeler of the London 
Museum and other distinguished ar- 
chaeologists. He hired Edward Gas- 
pard Ponsonby at a yearly salary of 
£2,000 ($10,060). 

The scientists did intricate research 
work without results. Then Mr. 
Boone met Charles Gladwitz, a diviner 
who set out with a cork, a needle, and 
a piece of string to find the gold buried 
beneath the sand dunes. With his prim- 
itive equipment he claimed he located 


“a mounted officer, richly appareled, 
and 50 yards ahead of the buried party; 
numbers of men at arms, ten abreast; 
20 wagons bearing silver and lesser 
loot; a large wagon with the gold, the 
royal crown, and the crown jewels, and 
200 pack horses, with bags of money 
and mounted men, bringing up the 
rear.” 

The diviner demanded that the com- 
pany make him sole contractor to find 
the treasure. The sedate archaeologists 
resigned. Mr. Boone fired Mr. Ponson- 
by, whose grandfather was Prince Al- 
bert’s equerry; his father lives in St. 
James’s Palace and keeps the King’s 
money. Mr. Ponsonby sued for false 
dismissal, claiming he had acted in his 
employer's interest. Mr. Boone accused 
him of “bad faith, disloyalty, and dis- 
obedience.” Last week, finding the law 
against him, Mr. Ponsonby withdrew 
the suit. 


TRADE: Walter Runciman Presents News 
Of Improvement in British Exports 


In the somber House of Commons, 
members were all attention one day 
last week. At the far end of the gov- 
ernment bench a thin, pale, baldish 
Cabinet Minister in a Victorian collar 
got up and spread his legs apart, sailor- 





SOIeELeAt 
Andre Tardieu: The Premier Kissed 
Him and the Cabinet Stayed Together 


like. He bowed curtly to the bewiggeq 
Speaker. Then, in a high-pitched Voice, 
he began to rattle off statistics. Ste. 
nographers raced to keep up with him, 

Walter Runciman, president of the 
Board of Trade, was reviewing trade 
conditions. Contrasting Britain’s ex. 
ports for the first six months of 1934 
with the corresponding period last year, 
he showed they had increased £15,000,- 
000. ($75,450,000). Heavy industries ang 
wool contributed substantially to the 
gain. In Lancashire cotton sales stil] 
lagged. Coal exports were up 6,000,000 
tons. 

Trade agreements, which Mr. Runci- 
man has negotiated with thirteen coun- 
tries, were given credit for the im- 
provement. Danish bacon, for example, 
now comes to England swathed in Brit- 
ish jute. 

Characteristically, the Speaker 
shrouded his good néws in pessimism. 
“The tendency of world trade to de- 
cline has, I think, been arrested,” he 
said, “although there is no marked 
improvement, and improvement is es- 
sential.” 

a 


FRANCE: Premier Wins Truce, 


Saving Tardieu and Cabinet 


Parisians thronged the Gare d'Orsay 
one morning last week to cheer a smil- 
ing old man. That perennial Joan-of- 
Are Premier, Gaston Doumergue, had 
again come from his home in the sleepy 
village of Tournefeuille, near Toulouse, 
to save France. 

Ministerial voices had called him. 
Former Premier Andre Tardieu, by at- 
tacking Camille Chautemps and the 
Radical Socialist party in’ connection 
with the Stavisky scandal, had threat- 
ened M. Doumergue’s National Union 
Cabinet. 

The Premier did not smile when he 
faced his ministers. Very gravely he 
read them his statement. “Tardieu,” 
he said, ‘was replying to calumnies of 
which he had been made the object. 
The vehement ardor with which he 
sought to defend himself led him to 
exceed the limits within which, in my 
opinion, he should have remained. I 
much regretted it and still regret it... 

“If, in order to keep Radical support, 
I must ask Tardieu to resign or accept 
his resignation since he has offered it 
to me, I should be assuming the re- 
sponsibility for a break ... Either the 
Cabinet as at present constituted must 
be maintained, or else I must offer its 
collective resignation and accept the 
consequences. That would entail, name- 
ly, the formation of another Cabinet 
with another Premier than myself.” 

The Radical Socialists withdrew to 
consider the alternative. No one, they 
agreed, dared take responsibility for M. 
Doumergue’s resignation. Headed by 
Edouard Herriot, they trooped back and 
told the Premier they would prolong 
the political truce until their party 
congress in October. The ebullient lit- 
tle Premier reached up to embrace M. 
Herriot. Then he kissed M. Tardieu’s 
cheek. 

After that he went back to Tourne 
feuille. 
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BALDWIN: A Country Gentleman 
Now Sitting on Empire’s Lid 





Last week, with Central Europe in a 
ferment approaching that of August, 
1914, the British Empire found itself 
taking orders from a_ pinch-hitter. 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
was in Nova Scotia getting back his 
health. In his shoes, poised on the lid 
of the Empire, stood a red-faced man 
who resembles John Bull. 

The pinch-hitter was the Rt. Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin, Lord President of the 
Council and leader of the Conservative 
party. Twice he has been Prime Min- 
ister on his own account. Last week he 
was Acting Prime Minister. Londoners 
found him still the comfortable pipe- 
smoking Englishman who, when he tires 
of public affairs and catcalls from Labor 
members of the House of Commons, 
gees down to his farm in Worcester- 
shire and contemplates his pigs. If he 
can’t get away to his beloved pigs, he 
reads some good old Latin classic. 


He used to read lying on his stomach 
in front of the fireplace, a pose no 
longer possible because of “a kind of 
senile convexity which disturbs the per- 
fect equilibrium necessary in that at- 
titude to enjoy what you are reading.” 

That ‘senile convexity” has made 
Mr. Baldwin so typical an Englishman 
that he scarcely stands out from the 
crowds dodging buses and taxis on the 
streets around Westminster. Ten years 
ago he was insignificant to so very 
particular a person as George Nathan- 
iel, First Marquis Curzon of Kedleston. 
When Baldwin was chosen Prime Min- 
ister, the noble Lord, who had fancied 
himself summoned for that high office, 
broke down and wept. 


“Not even a public figure!’”’ sobbed 
Curzon. “A man of no experience, and 
of the utmost insignificance.” 


Curzon had not his rival’s gift of 
prophecy. Sixty-one years ago, young 
Stanley Baldwin, then 6, mounted a 
kitchen chair and demonstrated to 
amuse relatives and domestics how he 
would behave when he became Prime 
Minister or Archbishop of Canterbury, 
because “I’ll be one or the other of 
them,” 





















When he did become “one of them,” 
malicious Max Beerbohm, whose lead- 
pencil and water-color caricatures have 
punctured the pretentions of British 
great for a generation, drew young 
Baldwin looking at the later edition 
and saying: “Prime Minister? You? 
Good Lord!!!” 

After his youthful impersonation of 
his future self on the kitchen chair, 
young Baldwin’s family did what it 
could to help him make good. He was 
sent to Harrow and to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. From his Scottish 
mother he had inherited relationship 
with the arts and literature. She was 
one of the four famous MacDonald 
sisters. Two married eminent Victor- 
lan painters—Burne-Jones and Poyn- 
ler. The third married an English civil 






















Stanley Baldwin: “Prime 
servant in India named Lockwood Kip- 
ling. ‘Their son is named Rudyard. 

From his father, Alfred Baldwin, 
young Stanley inherited a combination 
of coal mines, steel works, and iron 
foundries, known for nearly three gen- 
erations as Baldwin’s, Ltd. To them 
he went in his early 20s and remained 
for twenty years, continuing the old 
tradition. 

Alfred Baldwin also left his son his 
seat in the House of Commons. He had 
represented the Bewdley Division of 
Worcestershire for sixteen years. The 
younger Baldwin took over the con- 
stituency out of sense of duty rather 
than desire for advancement. 

Oliver, one of Stanley’s two sons (he 
also has four daughters), briefly carried 
on this family tradition, but from across 
the aisle. For two years he was Labor 
member for Dudley. Oliver’s recrea- 
tions include Socialist propaganda. His 
father’s tastes turn toward the country- 
side. 

Stanley Baldwin’s maiden speech was 
on the miners’ eight-hour day, a policy 
which he defined as “take care of the 
producer; let the consumer go to—the 
textbooks of political economy.” So 
childlike and naive were his House of 
Commons. speeches that Lord D’Aber- 


Minister? You? Good Lord! ! !” 


non, the demon diarist, likened him to 
a “preternaturally sagacious faun.” 

Sagacity characterized his speech 
during the Conservative Party’s Octo- 
ber, 1922, meeting at their London 
stronghold, the Carlton Club. The co- 
alition with Lloyd George Liberals, said 
Baldwin, must end, for “if the process 
were to continue, the old Conservative 
Party would be smashed to atoms.” 

Neville Chamberlain, Lord Birken- 
head, and other Conservatives thunder- 
ously disagreed. But the coalition 
ended. Baldwin shortly entered on the 
first of his two terms as Prime Minister. 
When the smoke cleared it was the 
Liberal Party that was smashed to 
atoms. 

Today, twelve years later, the Con- 
servative leader is a member of a coal- 
ition government which sees Labor 
making steady inroads on its slim ma- 
jority. Yet Stanley Baldwin appears 
undisturbed. He believes the Conserv- 
ative Party will come back. 

Meanwhile, he can always retire to 
Astley Hall in Worcestershire, where 
he will find his well-beloved country 
sights, which he says have been “in 
England since England was a land and 
may be seen in England long after the 
Empire has perished.” 
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SARATOGA: Legal Betting Brings 
Gay Crowds to. Sporting Mecca 


In Saratoga, N. Y., two days be- 
fore the opening of the racing season 
last.Monday, lovers of the “wide open” 
life smashed windows of Emma St. 
John’s home and tossed a “stink” 
bomb inside. Miss St. John is a cru- 
sader. Powerless to alter this year’s 
law legalizing betting on horses, she 
recently badgered Governor Lehman to 
crack down on casino operators who 
roll forbidden bones and spin roulette 
wheels. 

Old-timers around “The Spa,” who 
have seen the openness of gambling ebb 
and flow in cycles, predict widespread 
freedom this year. Visitors seem to be 
in a Continental mood. 

Ornate bars, reinstalled last year in 
the ancient hotels, breathe an old-time 
spirit of hard-liquor gayety. Once 
again horse-talking debutantes, gang- 
sters, curiosity-seekers, and theatrical 
folk rub elbows. The crowd is the 
largest in several years, and many 
faces wear an expression of pre-depres- 
sion contentedness. 

This may be, partly, because bettors 
on horses no longer have to act like 
criminals. Bookies are out in the open 
in a new spacious ring. 

Equipoise, Peace Chance, Head Play, 
and Cavalcade, which came from Chi- 
cago on the Twentieth Century, are 
headline horses scheduled to run some 
time during the month. One of the 
leading stakes is the Saratoga Special 
for two-year-olds, the only race in the 
country which awards all the prize 
money to the winner. Cavalcade will 
run in the Travers Stake, oldest United 
States race, Aug. 18. 

Possibly Cavalcade and Equipoise will 
meet in a “match of the ages,” if both 
their owners go through with plans to 
enter the Saratoga Cup, last big event 
of the session. 

Lucky bettors at the races will have 
ample opportunity to spend their win- 


nings. Store windows and streets are 
jammed with luxurious automobiles for 
sale. Jewelry and other trinkets of the 
rich are peddled by men who have 
“bought” them cheap. 

In the evenings, bettors who have 
lost money on the horses get a chance 
to recoup. Almost everybody in town 
seems ready for a game of dice. 
Here, scarcely an hour’s drive from Al- 
bany, the State capital, many of the 
cigar stores are equipped with illegal 
nickel, dime, and quarter machines. 
But the high spots of Saratoga are the 
casinos on the lake: Brook, Piping 
Rock, and Arrowhead. 

Few local people want their town 
cleaned up. They want visitors to have 
a good time and get the Saratoga 
habit. Natives rent their homes and 
cottages during August, moving to 
cheaper quarters or to near-by cities. 

When the races are over, the sport- 
ing mecca again becomes a calm, or- 
derly village in the foothills of the 
Adirondacks. Saratoga is a _ world- 
famous health resort of more than 40 
springs. Its waters are heavily charged 
with carbonic acid and contain quanti- 
ties of bicarbonate of lime, magnesium, 
and chloride of sodium. These waters 
cure maladies from upset kidneys to 
stiff joints, but are worthless to the 
sick-at-heart man who picked the 
wrong horse. 


* 
GOLF: Runyan’s Dream Comes 


True; He Wins P.G.A. Title 


The secret of Paul Runyan’s success 
lies in his sensitive fingers. As a deft 
youngster of 13 he could milk cows in 
record time on his father’s farm in Hot 
Springs, Ark. Last week, his deft touch 
with a putter won him his first major 
golf title, the Professional Golfers’ As- 
sociation championship. 

This year, the country’s leading 
American professionals plodded around 
a Buffalo course in their one important 
match-play joust. Most players think 
medal play (total score competition) is 
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fairer. As proof they point to the fact 
that Olin Dutra, United States Open 
king, last week failed to qualify, ang 
Gene Sarazen, defending champion, met 
“sudden death.”” One bad streak meant 
the end of a golfer’s hopes. 


Craig Wood had only good streaks 
and reached the finals with Runyan. 
They know each other well. Four years 
ago Wood gave Runyan a helping hanq 
by hiring him as an assistant, not be- 
cause he admired Paul’s swing but be- 
cause he liked him. 

The two were a curious contrast as 
they stepped off the first tee. Wood 
weighs 185 pounds, was once a lumber- 
jack around Lake Placid, N. Y. His 
powerful hands, arms, and wrists gave 
him a big distance advantage; for 
safety’s sake he used a brassie from 
the tee. The only powerful thing about 
130-pound Runyan was his heavy clubs, 
which he swings slowly. 


Wood kept up his huge drives and 
performed some miracles with his nib- 
lick. He was the picture of confidence, 
He works for the Hollywood Country 
Club in Deal, N. J., but that big smile, 
that blond marcelled-looking hair could 
get him a job in Hollywood, Calif., if 
he wanted it. 

Runyan lacked his opponent's gayety. 
His face was grave. His only chance 
was to make up for his distance handi- 
cap by laying up chips and sinking 
putts. At the seventh hole, he nervous- 
ly moved his ball while addressing it, 
reported the error, and gave Wood the 
hole. 

On they struggled, both scoring be- 
low par, each playing in his character- 
istic style. Wood slugged with all the 
force advised by his constant teacher, 
Leo Diegel. Runyan smote his best, 
playing far behind through the fair- 
ways but making up lost ground on 
nearing the greens. 

At the end of eighteen holes, Wood 
was 1 up. At the twenty-seventh, they 
were even. Wood bagged a birdie at 
the thirty-fifth to square the match 
with one hole to go. 

Wood out-drove Runyan 30 yards to 
the 399-yard final hole. Runyan’s sec- 
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The Track at Saratoga, N. Y., Where a “Wide Open” and Prosperous Season Is Expected 
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ond shot, a spoon, went over into the 
rough. Wood played a niblick and 
nooked his ball under a tree, to the 
left of the green, twenty yards from the 
flag. Then he chipped up to twelve 
feet from the cup. 

Runyan’s chip left him twelve and a 
half feet away, both lying 3. Runyan 
got his 4. 

Wood took a tooth-hold on his cig- 
arette and lined up his putt as the 
crowd stood in funereal silence. He once 
was a hockey defense star. Here was 
his chance to show he still had courage. 
Down went his 4. The match went to 
extra holes. 

Wood’s drive was 60 yards in front 
going to the thirty-seventh but Runyan 
saved a half in 4 by a fine pitch and a 
four-foot putt. 

Neither reached the par 5 470-yard 
thirty-eighth hole with their second 
shots. Runyan was in a trap near the 
green in two. Wood was off to the 
right. Runyan chipped out and sank 
an eight-foot putt for a winning birdie. 
Wood’s effort to stave off defeat missed 
by three inches. 

State troopers had to protect Run- 
yan from the cheering crowd that bore 
down on him and tried to steal his 
lucky putter. Runyan seemed to have 
the law on his side all through the 
tournament. One of his approach shots 
was destined to travel 100 yards be- 
yond a green until it struck a trooper 
and dropped in a fine position. 

When he got back to the clubhouse 
Runyan admitted the realization of a 
dream. Last Winter, in less publicized 
tournaments in the South and West, 
he was the largest money-winner of the 
professionals. He earned $7,026 or 
$1.73 a shot. He played 1,098 holes in 
396 strokes, thirty-six under even 
fours. The P.G.A. title means another 
$1,000 and real fame. 

His ambition is to follow in the 
footsteps of another ex-caddy, Gene 
Sarazen, by winning the Open Cham- 
pionship. Runyan was the favorite to 
win it this year but was disqualified 
on a technicality because he inadver- 
tently posted an incorrect score. 

All he asks from golf is enough to 
take care of his young wife. Last 
year his earnings were around $20,000. 
He is instructor at the Metropolis Club, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Although he takes part in almost 
all tournaments in the country, he 
thinks his duty is to stay at his home 
club and teach, not gallivant all over 
the golfing globe. 


SPORT SHORTS: America Wins, 


Loses in Close Cup Contests 























By a miracle, the United States’ 
Davis Cup team slid past Australia at 
Wimbledon, England. Opening the five- 
match struggle a week ago last Sat- 
urday, young Vivian McGrath smashed 
vigorously with his two-fisted back- 
hand and routed Sidney Wood in four 
sets. Then Jack Crawford crushed 
Frank X. Shields in straight sets. 

American tennis writers tapped 
funeral marches on their typewriters. 
Though George Lott and Lester 
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George Lott, Considered the World’s Greatest Doubles Player, Who 
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With Lester Stoefen Won a Davis Cup Match Against England 


Stoefen would win the doubles, Ameri- 
ca’s doom was sealed, they said. 

With the aid of Lott’s instinctively 
perfect tactics and Stoefen’s cannon- 
ball overheads, the American pair came 
through easily against Crawford and 
Adrian Quist. 

Then came the shock. Wood beat 
Crawford. In five bitter sets, inter- 
rupted by rain after the first two had 
been played, New York’s stylist showed 
the bulldog courage and fire he was 
supposed to lack. Shields, finding Mc- 
Grath off form, downed him in straight 
sets. Winning three matches to two, 
the United States earned the right to 
challenge England for the cup. 

Last week-end the Stars and Stripes 
again faded hopelessly on the first 
day. Fred Perry beat Wood, and 
Bunny Austin had little trouble sub- 
duing Shields. 

Again Lott and Stoefen kept Ameri- 
cans’ candle of hope burning by con- 
quering the English doubles pair, 
Harold Lee and George Patrick 


Hughes, 7-5, 6-0, 4-6, 9-7. 

At that stage, William T. Tilden, 
reporter on the spot and by his own 
admission one of the world’s worst 
‘predictors, was pointing with pride to 
his advance dope. 

His guesses: Perry over Wood in a 


very close match; Austin over Shields; 
Lott and Stoefen over any English 
pair; Perry over Shields in four sets; 
Wood over Austin in a see-saw match. 

BEATING THE Heat: Fans are begin- 
ning to understand why Lou Gehrig, 
Yankee first baseman, gets lumbago 
attacks. One sweltering night in St. 
Louis last week he sprinkled his bed 
sheets with ice water, aimed an elec- 
tric fan on himself, and dreamed the 
dreams of an Eskimo. 

LirE SAvER: While 600 sun-tanned 
beach Adonises were competing in res- 
cue events at Ocean City, N. J., to de- 
termine the best lifeguards on the At- 
lantic Coast, a serious cry for help 
went up 600 yards away. Two men 
were in trouble, out in deep water. The 
lifeguards saved one. 

*“S” For SALiva: Dr. James C. Munch 
researcher at Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, has a new way to administer 
the saliva test to tell if a horse has 
been drugged. He takes a portion of 
the suspected horse’s saliva and injects 
it into the body of a mouse. If there has 
been dirty work, the mouse will respond 
by curling its tail upward in an “S” 
shape. 
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EXPLORATION: Rescue Fails; 
Byrd Continues Lonely Vigil 


While the death toll in one of the 
worst heat waves the United States has 
ever seen climbed nearer and nearer 
1,500, an orange-colored tractor rum- 
bled through a howling, 70-degree-be- 
low-zero blizzard. Inside the tractor’s 
snug cabin, equipped with two bunks 
and a stove, sat three men. Outside, 
swathed in layer after layer of woolens, 
two other men sat atop the tractor. 
They were bound for Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd’s weather observation 
camp, 123 miles south of his expedi- 
tion’s Little America base. They hoped 
to bring the explorer back from his 
lone, four-month Antarctic vigil. 

Three days before Admiral Byrd had 
reported his arm injured and sum- 
moned help to take him back to Little 
America. Then his hand-cranked radio 
went dead. Immediately the men at 
the base fell to work. A giant sledge 
was packed with 1,800 pounds of sup- 
plies and buckled to the tractor. A 
duplicate set of supplies was packed on 
the tractor itself to insure the party’s 
safety, should the sledge fall in a 
crevasse. 

By mid-afternoon the group was off, 
led by Thomas C. Poulter, second in 
command of the Byrd Expedition. The 
tractor headed down the 123-mile alley- 
way of yellow flags, spaced six to the 
mile and leading to the Byrd camp. 

Traveling was perilous. Although a 
powerful searchlight cut a path through 
the pale Antarctic night, it failed to 
expose icy canyons. Advance ski par- 
ties had to do this. Once, when the 
skiers failed to give warning, the trac- 
tor tumbled over like an awkward 
June bug. 

On and on the machine rumbled over 
a zig-zag course—crevasses and ice for- 
mations necessitated frequent detours. 
In 40 hours it made 134 miles. But 
these zig-zag miles amounted to barely 


50 crow-miles. Then over the tractor’s 
tiny radio came a bad weather re- 
port: a vicious, frigid storm was al- 
most on them. The avenue of flags had 
disappeared, and further progress could 
be made only by straight navigation. 

Back to the Little America base 
plowed the tractor. Admiral Byrd, 
with ample supplies for another three 
months, would have to sit alone until 
the Antarctic Spring sets in a month 
hence. 

En route home the Poulter party, 
with the boy-camper flair that has 
marked all Byrd Expedition operations, 
radioed: “have supper ready. Two 
steaks and three pork chops for every 
man.” 


MEDICINE: Birth 
Control Approved by Survey 


*““Natural’’ 


Until 1930 the best medical minds be- 
lieved that “natural” birth control was 
impossible. Women, it was thought, 
were normally fertile at any time. Then 
almost simultaneously, Japan’s great- 
est gynecologist, Dr. Kyusaku Ogino, 
and Dr. Hermann Knaus of the Gratz 
(Austria) University Women’s Clinic 
made amazing discoveries. The doctors 
reported findings which showed that 
women were able to conceive only 
during a limited period each month. 

Rapidly the O-K (Ogino-Knaus) 
birth-control method spread over the 
world, to be checked and rechecked by 
thousands of medical men. One of its 
most ardent supporters is Dr. Leo J. 
Latz of Chicago, small, sleek-haired, 
and young (31). Immediately on hear- 
ing of results, he wrote a book on the 
subject for laymen and formed the 
Latz Foundation, to spread O-K knowl- 
edge. It is supported by proceeds from 
the book’s sale. Last week, as sales of 
“The Rhythm” neared 60,000, the Latz 
Foundation reported on the O-K method 
in Chicago. 

Facts and figures were gathered from 
general practitioners, specialists, heads 
of gynecological and obstetrical depart- 
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ments at the Universities of Chicago 
and Illinois, Rush Medical School, ang 
Loyola University. Virtually every doc- 
tor interviewed put his OK on the 0-k 
method. 

The findings of the Japanese and 
Austrian were based entirely on one 
fact: each month a woman produces 
only one cell capable of fertilization, 
Dr. Ogino, in a study of 557 cases, 
found that ovulation took place twelve 
to sixteen days before the beginning of 
the menstrual cycle. 

After this discovery other known 
facts fell into line. The single female 
ovum lived only 24 hours, and the hun- 
dreds of millions of male spermatozoa 
48 hours. Thus, by adding two days 
(life of the spermatozoa) and one day 
(life of the ovum) to the period of 
ovulation, one would have the period 
of possible fertility. To this period two 
extra days are generally added for any 
fluctuations. 

In the Knaus method, “the most 
thorough and the most exact,” the 
days before menstruation are considered 
the fertility period. During the rest of 
the month all but about 3 per cent of 
women are barren. 

The most glowing report in Chicago 
on the Ogino-Knaus method came from 
Dr. N. Sproat Heaney, famous head of 
the gynecological and obstetrical de- 
partments at Rush Medical School and 
Presbyterian Hospital. “Two years 
ago,” he said, “I became convinced of 
(its) authenticity ... I began advising 
its use ... in every case where the 
prescribed method was followed not a 
single pregnancy has occurred .. .” 

Since the O-K is “a natural method,” 
it finds little opposition from the Cath- 
olic Church, traditional anti-birth con- 
trollers. Some well-known Catholics 
who approve: Cardinal Hayes, the Rev. 
Joseph Reiner, former dean of Loyola, 
and an unnamed Vatican Bishop. Some 
noted non-catholic approvers: Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Dr. 
Fred L. Adair of The University of 
Chicago, and Dr. Andrew C. Ivy of 
Northwestern University. Nevertheless 
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many doctors still hold that the O-K 
method is not yet supported by enough 
evidence to be trusted. 

The creator of the Latz Foundation 
is a devout Catholic, a Loyola graduate, 
who went to Vienna for further study 
in 1930. While there he met Dr. Knaus 
and became interested in his findings. 
Then he fell to preaching the new doc- 
trine. 

Shy and retiring, Dr. Latz refused 
to give a Chicago newspaper his pic- 
ture to illustrate a story on the founda- 
tion. Searching its files, the newspaper 
found it already had one. Dr. Latz had 
inopportunely gone into a 23d Street 
(New York) drugstore on the night of 
Feb. 8, 1932. He was sitting at a table 
when machine-gunners entered and dis- 
patched Vincent Coll, New York gun- 
man, who was making a _ telephone 
call. 

Last fortnight he had another in- 
direct brush with a gunman. It was to 
his Alexian Brothers Hospital that 
United States agents rushed John Dil- 
linger after he had been shot. 








CIRCUS: Typhoid Fever Sends 81 to 
Hospital, but Big Top Spins Along 


Loaded with tons of animals, per- 
formers, and equipment, the trains of 
Ringling Brothers Barnum and Bailey 
Combined Circus snaked a semi-circular 
course through Detroit, Flint, Lansing, 
Kalamazoo, and Fort Wayne last week. 
On the gaudy yellow cars rode Death. 

One blow came between Kalamazoo 
and Fort Wayne when Negro badmen, 
who had secreted themselves atop the 
train, slithered down into the cars, 
waving pistols and shouting “This is a 
hold-up,” they looted passengers of 
$12.41. Then circus “razorbacks” 
charged and the Negroes fired. One 
tent hand fell dead. 

Meanwhile, circus officials were per- 
turbed by a far more potent enemy: 
Eberthella typhi. This tiny, rod-like 
bacterium had sent 81 circus employes 
off to hospital beds, spotted with ty- 
phoid fever blotches. 

Trouble started last Monday in a lot 
near the Chrysler plant in Detroit, 
where the circus was playing. Four 
workmen complained of headache, back- 
ache, and tender stomach. With their 
cases diagnosed as typhoid, City Health 
Commissioner Dr. Henry Vaughan be- 
gan testing others. 

Off to bed in Harper Hospital he sent 
beautiful Helen Wallanda, who with 
her brothers, rides bicycles over a tight 
wire; Mrs. Leo Spurgat, a bronze statue 
in a tableau act; Dolores Rumlana, 
aerialist; and 67 others. The night the 
circus played in Flint, seven more were 
sent back to Harper Hospital. 

Next day the circus moved on to its 
Lansing lot, near Michigan State Col- 
lege. There a new man joined the 
troupers. He was Dr. H. E. Miller, sent 
by the United States Public Health 
Service from Washington to watch the 
traveling epidemic. Reluctant to halt 
the show. lest performers scatter over 
the country and spread the disease, he 
contented himself with hospitalizing 
Suspicious cases, vaccinating others, 
and ending lemonade sales. 
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There was small danger that the cir- 
cus would leave a typhoid path along 
its route. What Dr. Miller feared was 
a general epidemic among employes. 

As the typhoid bug’s incubation 
period is from one to four weeks, circus 
men blamed Pennsylvania or Ohio 
water for their trouble. The majority 
suspiciously viewed Cincinnati, where 
the show played a fortnight ago. 


STRATOSPHERE: Fliers Leap to 
Safety From Ripped Balloon 


United States radio listeners, jaded 
by synthetic studio dramas, last week 
got the most satisfying taste of cool 
and authentic courage ever pumped in- 
to the ether. 

At 5:45 A.M. Mountain Time, the 
Army Air Corps-National Geographic 
stratosphere balloon shot out of Moon- 
light Valley, near Rapid City, S. D. 
Hoping to set a new stratosphere rec- 
ord of 77,000 feet and incidentally sup- 
ply thrills to National Broadcastinz 
Co.’s nation-wide listeners, the aero- 
nauts started a tattoo of comment. On 
board were Major William Kepner and 
Captains Albert W. Stevens and Orvil 
A. Anderson. 

At first the broadcast from the 
world’s largest balloon—which barely 
missed being as large at the Graf Zep- 
pelin—was mere routine. 

By the time New Yorkers were home- 
ward-bound to supper and San Fran- 
ciscans in the middle of their after- 
noon’s work, tense drama entered the 
picture. Hanging lazily at 57,000 feet, 
the balloon refused to rise farther. 
Squinting through a thick glass port- 
hole in the black-and-silver Dow-metal 
gondola, Major Kepner saw the rea- 
son. There was a fifty-foot gash in the 
side of the Explorer. He turned to the 
microphone: 

“The bottom of this balloon is pretty 
well torn . . . I don’t know how long she 
is going to hold together .. . I don’t 
know (how it happened) ... the balloon 
was going up very slowly ... we just 
happened to hear a rip... and saw a 
big hole. . 

“(We are coming down at) about 500 
feet a minute ... This fabric .. . acts 
as a parachute and then lets go and... 
tears an extra chunk out... (It) is 
getting to look pretty much like a 
sieve... 

“We have opened the gondola up (at 
20,000 feet) . . . We are down to 13,- 
000 feet ... and the bag is pretty bad- 
ly torn up... This damn thing is 
nuts ... The radio report then be- 
gan to fade into nothingness, for the 
balloon “had split wide open” and the 
bubble-like gondola had broken away 
from it. 

As the gondola dashed to earth with 
sickening speed, the areonauts were 
gratified for their ‘chute packs and 
only hoped they would have time to 
use them. At 3,000 feet Anderson 
jumped. Stevens was out at 2,000. The 
giant ball was a scant 500 feet from 
the earth when Kepner took his dive. 

A few seconds after the gondola and 
balloon had piled up on the Loomis, 
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Apparatus to Clear Fog From an Airport by Spraying 



























the Atmosphere With a Solution of Calcium Chloride 


Neb., farm of Reuben Johnson, the Air 
Corps men’s feet safely touched “good 
Nebraska dirt.” 

Thus, the seventh excursion into the 
stratosphere ended with no new record 
and virtually all instruments smashed. 
Ahead of it were three flights which 
went higher. But it had managed to 
avert the tragedy that struck two of its 
six predecessors. 

Last Monday, as the officers folded 
up their rent balloon, they announced 
another attempt for 1935. 


FOG: Chemical Spray Is Used 
To Clear Air at Flying Field 


“I am tremendously impressed by 


what I saw this afternoon ... The 
Bureau of Air Commerce ... is in- 
terested ...I intend to sound out both 


the army and navy on the subject...” 
The speaker was Rex Martin, Assist- 
ant Director of Air Commerce. The 
thing that had tremendously impressed 
him was the first practicable fog-dis- 
sipating apparatus ever devised. 

Set up at the Round Hill Airport, 
near Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s big South Dartmouth, Mass., 
research station, the apparatus was 
the creation of one of the technical 
school’s researchers, Henry G. Hough- 
ton Jr. 

Strung 100 feet over a section of the 
airport was a trellis of pipes and noz- 
zles. When a thick, soupy fog came roll- 
ing in from the sea to blanket the air- 
port, a saturated solution of common 
calcium chloride shot into the air. The 
effect was little short of miraculous. A 
slow, drizzling rain started, and with- 
in three minutes buildings half a mile 
distant were clearly visible. 

The chemistry of the demonstration 
was simple. Calcium chloride, as all 
attendants who sprinkle it on dusty 
tennis courts know, draws moisture out 
of the air. Its function in the Round 


Hill demonstration was to coagulate 
the tiny bits of fog into large drops 
which would fall as rain. 

Fog, which is not a vapor but a col- 
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lection of billions of water drops, is un- 
able to form in absolutely clean air. 
It must have an infinite number of 
dust-particle nuclei. In the case of 
sea fogs the nuclei are tiny particles 
of salt in the air. 

Catching fog droplets on a greased 
glass slide, Houghton measured them 
and found sizes ranged between .0008 
and .00004 inches in diameter. Then 
he set about finding ways to destroy his 
laboratory-made fogs. 

Not thoroughly satisfied with last 
week’s demonstration, Houghton is 
now working on a method which should 
prove still more efficient. Instead of 
shooting a saturated salt solution into 
the air, he plans to load a plane with 
calcium chloride and sprinkle the dry 
and dusty substance over a fog blanket 
just as farmers dust insect powder on 
large fields. 

Regardless of the success of Hough- 
ton’s new plan, aviators were delighted 
with last week’s experiment. They saw 
the task of landing in a fog immeasur- 
ably simplified. 
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EPISCOPALIANS: 
By Trinity Rector’s Proposal 


Ire Aroused 


By canon law the Rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, is not one whit 
more important than any of the other 
six thousand Episcopal priests. Yet he 
is actually more influential than many 
Bishops. 

Trinity is the largest and wealthiest 
parish in the Episcopal Church. The 
mother church and its seven widely 
scattered city chapels have 8,489 com- 
municants. It has assets of $31,745, 
639, including $27,879,400 in productive 
real estate. 

The annual yearbook of Trinity 
Church is an important document. The 
rector’s message in it has almost the 
weight of a pastoral letter from the 
House of Bishops. 

Last week, Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, 
Trinity’s rector for the last two years, 
was in London when the yearbook was 
issued. Also in London, as the guest 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth Palace, was the Rt. Rev. 
James DeWolf Perry, Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopalians. Dr. Fleming's 
remarks in the yearbook about the of- 
fice of Presiding Bishop caused Episco- 
palians to break into. print. 

Dr. Fleming said the office of Pre- 
siding Bishop . is cumbersome. He 
thought it should be abolished, and in 
its place the Episcopal Church should 
create an Archbishop with a permanent 
See to guide the spiritual affairs of the 
church. 

Formerly the senior Bishop in years 
of consecration automatically became 
Presiding Bishop. Then, in 1925, to ob- 
tain younger and abler men, the Church 
made the office elective. First to be 
honored was Dr. John Gardner Murray, 
Bishop of Maryland. He died in office. 
His successor was Dr. Charles P. An- 
derson, Bishop of Chicago, who died 
within two months of his election. His 
successor is Dr. Perry, who is also 
Bishop of Rhode Island. He will be 
Presiding Bishop until 1937.. 

Dr. Fleming gave good arguments 
to support his proposal. At present 
eligible candidates for the church's 
highest office are limited, for the Pre- 
siding Bishop must have a small dio- 
cese so he can manage both the nation- 
al church and his own See. Meat- 
while, most of his time being demanded 
for National church matters, his own 
diocese is certain to suffer. After his 
six-year term as Presiding Bishop, he 
may return to his diocese worn out, 
only to see that he must work harder 
than ever to regain lost ground. 

It is a bad system all around, Dr. 
Fleming said, and both the national 
church and the Bishop’s own diocesé 
suffer because of it. The solution, he 
thought, is for the General Conven- 
tion, which meets next October, t0 
create a permanent Archbishop abs0o- 
lutely free from diocesan claims. 

Episcopalian reaction to Dr. Flem- 
ing’s proposal was characteristic and 
immediate. Anglo-Catholics in the 
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Episcopal Church have long hankered 
openly for an Archbishop. Some of 
their publications even have given Dr. 
perry the rightful title of an Arch- 
pishop—“Most Reverend’—and called 
him “the Primate.” Liberal church- 
men have resented this. Dr. Alexander 
G. Cummins of Poughkeepsie, militant 
editor of The Chronicle (‘Protestant 
Episcopal, Progressive, and Liberal’), 
has alternately castigated and twitted 
Anglo-Catholics for this practice. Like 
Dr. Fleming and Bishop Perry, he too 
was last week in England, where he 
preached in Lincoln and Norwich Ca- 
thedrals. 

In Dr. Cummins’s absence other lib- 
erals substituted ably for him. Dr. 
Guy E. Shipler, editor of The Church- 
man, observed: “Anglo-Catholics like 
ornamentation even in titles ... Lib- 
erals in the church are not so keen 
about titles .. . There are much more 
important jobs for Episcopalians than 
adorning themselves with Archbishops, 
such as doing something helpful for 
our present chaotic civilization. Al- 
ready too many churchmen kowtow to 
Bishops. I tremble to think what the 
habitual posture of Episcopalians might 
be should they be given an Archbishop.” 

Another Liberal, Dr. William N. 
Guthrie, rector of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, New York, whose parish 
Bishop Manning once refused to visit 
because of “pagan” ritual dances, said 
Dr. Fleming’s idea was “bunk” and 
“swank,” and accused Bishop Perry of 
having “become -the baby” of the An- 
glo-Catholics. 

But Dr. Fleming had supporters. 
Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of the 
Anglo-Catholic Living Church, ap- 
proved. “There is no reason for the 
Episcopal Church to fear the title 
Archbishop,” he said. “Our Presiding 
Bishop has a more complex and exact- 
ing office than that of almost any ec- 
clesiastical dignitary in Christendom. 
The burdens ... have already hastened 
Bishop Perry’s two predecessors to 
their graves. What we need is not so 
much the restoration of an ancient and 
honorable title of dignity ...as proper 
provision for the primacy of a great 
national church under present-day con- 
ditions.” 

Far from being an Anglo-Catholic, 
Dr. Roelif H. Brooks, rector of exclu- 
sive St. Thomas’s Church, New York, 
sided with them. “I approve of it most 
heartily as a governmental proposi- 
tion,” he said. “It is a step in the right 
direction, and I hope it will be adopted 
by the General Convention.” 


RETIREMENT: Bishop McKim, 82, 
Seeks Rest After 54 Years in Japan 


Last week in the Church Missions 
House, New York, dignitaries of the 
Episcopal Church signed important 
canonical documents. Then the papers 
were mailed to the church’s Bishops, 
formally notifying them that the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. John McKim, 54 years a mis- 
Sionary in Japan, wished them to sanc- 
tion his retirement at the General Con- 
vention of the church in Atlantic City 
next October. 

Dr. McKim was about to realize a 
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ten-year wish. Twice before, he had 
asked the Presiding Bishop to send out 
the notices, but each time he was told 
to return to Japan and carry on his 
work. Now, in his eighty-third year, his 
request will be granted. 

Japanese Christians shook their heads 
in discouragement when Dr. McKim 
first went to Japan in 1880. They point- 
ed out that only seven years earlier Ito 
Kojima had been dragged into Tokyo 
in chains for the crime of being a 
Christian. 

Undaunted by this news, Dr. Mc- 
Kim went ahead with his work. He 
learned to speak fluently with Japanese 
in their own language, enjoyed their 
food, and observed their customs. 
Often, while preaching and administer- 
ing sacraments in tents or makeshift 
churches, he grew numb with cold in 
the long, dreary Winters, or stood-an- 
kle-deep in water during the rainy 
season. 

After thirteen years the Episcopal 
Church consecrated him Bishop. That 
was 41 years ago. 

Of medium height and rather stout, 
the Bishop speaks slowly and softly. 
But he can be doggedly firm on occa- 
sion. His sardonic sense of humor puz- 
zles Japanese, who never quite know 
what he means until they hear his 
hearty laugh. 

In Tokyo Dr. McKim lives in an 
American-style house. But he squats 
on the floor when he visits Japanese 
and sometimes wears native costumes. 


He is a true Father-in-God, and his 
charity is proverbial. Friends in 
America who sent him gifts later heard 
what he did with them. An American, 
learning of an intensely cold Winter 
in Japan, sent the Bishop a fur coat 
reaching to his heels. When the donor 
asked how he liked it, Dr. McKim 
replied that it had been a godsend to 
one of his missionaries in Sendai, where 
the cold was even worse than in Tokyo. 


When Dr. McKim departs for Hono- 
lulu, where he will live, he will leave a 
different Japan from the one to which 
he came. Feudal customs have given 
way to western civilization. A small 
handful of distrusted Christians has 
grown into a constructive and impor- 
tant factor in Japanese life. His own 
original diocese has been divided into 
four parts, and six Bishops now work 
where he once served alone. 


The city of Tokyo has reason to be 
grateful to Bishop McKim. Mainly 
through his efforts the magnificent St. 
Luke’s International Hospital was 
erected. When it was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1923, the Bishop raised 
more than $1,000,000 to reconstruct it. 


The real red-letter day of his life in 
Japan was Dec. 7,.1923. Amid the ruins 
of the quake-stricken city, Dr. McKim 
consecrated Dr. Joseph Motoda as the 
first native Japanese Bishop of the Holy 
Catholic Church in Japan (as _ the 
Episcopal Church is known in that 
country). In his cottage on the out- 
skirts of Tokyo, Ito Kojima, infirm and 
blind, knelt and gave thanks. It was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the day when he 
was dragged in chains through Tokyo 
because he professed Christianity. 
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SCREEN: Marie Dressler Dies, 
Ending a Brilliant Come-Back 


“You may tempt the upper classes 
with your villainous demi-tasses, but 
Heaven will protect the working girl.” 

Stage and screen fans the world over 
recalled these classic lines last Satur- 
day with an unmanageable lump in 
the throat. Marie Dressler, the inimi- 
table comedienne who sang the old 
song so blithely before the war, was 
dead. The beloved mimic and screen 
star succumbed to the combined rav- 
ages of cancer, heart trouble, and ure- 
mia. 

For the last three months Miss Dress- 
ler had been seriously ill at the C. K. G. 
Billings estate in California. Three 
weeks before her death, physicians re- 
ported her case as hopeless, but she 
fought on. She had staged so many 
gallant comebacks during her 64 years 
that her countless friends hoped until 
the last. 

In the early ’80s in Miss Dressler’s 
home town of Cobourg, Ont., a fat, 
ugly little girl of 14 dreamed of being 
a great tragedienne. Her name was 
Leila Koerber. When fellow-citizens 
laughed at her clumsy dramatic at- 
tempts, she ran away from home en- 
raged. She changed her name to Marie 
Dressler. 

It was not until she reached New 
York, in 1892, that she accepted the 
fact that her talents were not for,trag- 
edy but comedy. Maurice Barrymore, 
father of John, Ethel, and Lionel, saw 
her in a chorus. “My dear,” he said, 
“your face is your fortune. The first 
chance you get, do comedy. You can’t 
miss.” 

She didn’t miss. By 1909 she was an 
accomplished comedienne, drawing $2,- 
500 a week. The following year, in 
London, she met financial disaster 
when she attempted a production of her 
own. 

Her return to America saw the most 
successful period of her stage career. 
For five years she played the part of 
the boarding-house drudge, Tillie, in 
“Tillie’s Nightmare.” With tousled red 
hair and green eyes snapping, Marie 
won instant, hilarious approval with 
the popular song, ‘““Heaven Will Protect 
the Working Girl.” 

In 1914 she tried motion pictures. 
She appeared in “Tillie’s Punctured 
Romance” with two unknown actors, 
Charlie Chaplin and Mabel Normand. 
The experiment failed, and Marie re- 
tired from acting for many years. 

From then on her appearances were 
sporadic, generally motivated by dire 
need for money. Miss Dressler tried 
selling real estate in Florida; later she 
wrote “The Ugly -Duckling,” an auto- 
biography published in 1924. No pro- 
ducers would recognize her. Max Rein- 
hardt said at this time: ‘Marie Dressler 
is the greatest artist in America. 
Strange that Americans do not appreci- 
ate her.” 

In 1930, faced with poverty, the 
stanch old trooper wanted to open a 
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Marie Dressler, Who Became a 
Movie Star at the Age of 61 


hotel in Paris. Frances Marion, scenario 
writer for Metro-Goldwyn, knowing 
that generous Marie would end with a 
free boarding-house for stranded Amer- 
icans, hastened to get her a part in 
“Anna Christie,” starring Greta Garbo. 
At the age of 61 Miss Dressler once 
more found herself a star. She had 
stolen the picture from the Great Garbo. 

The following year she won the Mo- 
tion Picture Academy Award for her 
work in “Min and Bill.” During the 
making of her last picture Miss Dress- 
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COCKEYED CAVALIERS (RKO): Bert Wheel- 
er, as a medieval kleptomaniac, and Bob 
Woolsey, as his pal, get put in the pillory 
for stealing a coach and horses. Their es- 
cape and further adventures make, one of 
the funniest pictures in the history of this 
comedy team. 


SHE LEARNED ABOUT SAILORS (Fox): A 
lonesome sailor (Lew Ayres) on shore 
leave in China finds amusement with a 
cabaret singer (Alice Faye). His shipmates 
(Mitchell and Durant) almost break up 
the romance in their hilarious efforts to 
help it along. 

FRIENDS OF MR. SWEENEY (Warner): 
Charlie Ruggles begins the picture as the 
timid soul, Asaph. He ends as a big-time 
sport and terrorizes a band of crooks. His 
secretary, Beulah (Ann Dvorak), supplies 
the love interest and proves good support 
for Mr. Ruggles’s supefb comedy. 

LADIES SHOULD LISTEN (Paramount): 
Julian de Lussac (Cary Grant) worries 
ever his business and his loves. Frances 
Drake, telephone operator, listens in so 
successfully that she manages to save the 
dashing young man from all sorts of dis- 
aster. 


— 


ler was so ill she could only work a few 
hours at a time. 

Two years ago she learned she hag 
cancer. Unwilling to give up, she took 
special treatments that enabled her ty 
make two more pictures. 


RICARDO CORTEZ: Star Finally Ger, 
Chance to Live Through a Movie 


“I’m tired of dying,” pouted Ricardo 
Cortez last year. 

He arrived on Broadway in time to 
see his tortured image in three grue.- 
some death scenes. Kay Francis pois- 
oned him and had his body thrown out 
of a porthole in “Mandalay.” In ‘“Won- 
der Bar,” he was stabbed as a good- 
for-nothing gigolo. A quickie por- 
trayed him as burning to death from 
acid poured over his body. 

RKO’s latest picture, ‘Hat, Coat, and 
Glove,” makes gallant retribution. 
Here Mr. Cortez appears as an ideal- 
istic lawyer who saves his wife’s lover 
from a murder charge. For his Quixo- 
tic gesture, he is allowed to live hap- 
pily ever after. 

Along with the privilege of living, 
Mr. Cortez is supplied with a splendid 
cast of young players. John Beal, who 
made his first screen appearance in 
“Another Language,” does good work 
as the noble-minded lover who tries to 
keep the erring wife out of the scandal. 
Barbara Robbins celebrates her screen 
debut as the wife who can’t decide 
whether to be naughty or nice. 

Mr. Cortez is one of the best loved 
of the movie stars who won fame on 
the silent screen and weathered the 
talkie disaster that put so many favo- 
rites on the shelf. He made his screen 
debut in the Pathe picture, “The Fringe 
of Society.” In 1923 a Paramount con- 
tract led him to stardom. Film fans 
will remember his handsome counte- 
nance in the old silents, “Sorrows of 
Satan” and “Feet of Clay.” 

Age is a sensitive point with Mr. 
Cortez. He likes his biographies to 
begin simply: “Born in Vienna, July 
7.” Old friends®and relatives say he 
is 37. 

Starting life as Jack Krantz, he first 
worked in a brokerage office, later had 
small parts on the stage, and began 
his film career as an extra in a New 
Jersey studio. A story that persists 
to this day relates that the star chose 
his film name when he wandered into 
a cigar store and saw boxes of Ricardo 
cigars on one stand and: Cortez cigars 
on another. Warner brothers, who now 
have him under contract, say the name 
was really chosen by Jesse Lasky and 
had nothing to do with cigar stores. 

Mr. Cortez holds the unique honor of 
being the only man who has ever had 
his name billed above Greta Garbo’s 
He was her leading man in her first 
picture, “The Torrent” (MGM, 1924), 
and the unknown Greta was announced 
on the marquee under the brilliantly 
lit name of the celebrated Ricardo. 

Popularity-has never spoiled this six- 
foot star. He lives simply, has just 
one car, and boasts no swank swil- 
ming peol. At present. he is unmar 
ried. 
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MUSIC: Gershwin Comes Home 
With Atmosphere for “Porgy” 


Last week George Gershwin arrived 
home. 

He returned to New York from 
Charleston, S. C., where he has been 
absorbing local color for his forth- 
coming operatic version of “Porgy.” 
Under the expert guidance of Du Bose 
Heyward, native of Charleston and 
author of the novel, “Porgy,” Mr. 
Gershwin studied Negro life and music. 
America’s highbrow jazz writer was 
proud to report great progress in his 
work. His black eyes sparkled with 
enthusiasm as he spoke of his adven- 
tures in the southern city. 

The trip, said Gershwin, had given 
him a thrilling insight into colorful 
Negro life. But he is happiest at home. 
His favorite sport is his huge living 
room, two stories high, hung with his 
collection of modern paintings. New 
York, he says, is part of him. In the 
city he expects to put the finishing 
touches to his first serious opera. 

“Porgy” first appeared in book form 
eight years ago. Gershwin immediate- 
ly thought of setting it to music. He 
wrote Heyward about the plan. At 
the time, Gershwin felt he didn’t know 
enough about Negroes to tackle the 
job. When Heyward came to New 
York in 1928 for the opening of 
“Porgy” as a play, the two artists met 
and became firm friends. 

This Summer the pair spent five 
weeks at Folly Beach, a suburb of 
Charleston, where plans were mapped 
out and ideas swapped. Gershwin 
made a tour of Negro churches, visited 
old plantations, and poked about those 
parts of Charleston in which “Porgy” 
is laid. All of this was to get the 
“feel” of Negro emotion, the spirit of 
their life. 

Of the churches visited, the Mace- 
donia on the waterfront was most 
appealing. The members, Holy Rollers, 
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syncopate as they ask “Dr. Jesus” to 
have mercy. After a chorus yell of 
“that’s right, have mercy,” the cere- 
mony ends with a quieter group sing- 
ing: “Oh, Dr. Jesus, put your arms 
down through this church and give me 
a belly-band of faith.” 

From this environment Gershwin will 
draw material for his opera. He works 
two or three hours at a stretch—some- 
times as much as six. He says his 
opera will contain folk-singing and a 
great deal of recitative. At present, he 
has completed an act and a half. There 
will be nine scenes in three acts. 


ART: Paris Museum Buys Percy 
(Skippy) Crosby Water-Color 


Motoring through the bright sunshine 
of California last week, Percy Leo 
Crosby, creator of the comic strip 
Skippy, thrilled to something more 
tangible than the beauty of the coun- 
tryside. He had just heard from Paris 
that the Musee Jeu de Paume, branch 
of the Luxembourg Museum, had pur- 
chased a Crosby water-color for $500. 

The chosen picture, “The Lone Cow- 
boy,” was one of 138 works shown to 
crowds of admiring Parisians last 
month at the gallery of Jacques Selig- 
mann & Son, Rue de la Paix. Every day 
while the exhibition lasted the gallery 
was jammed with visitors. This month 
the works are being shown at the Lei- 
cester Galleries, London. In the Au- 
tumn they will go to Rome’s Fontana 
Galleries. 

Mr. Crosby has lived his 43 years 
with enthusiastic vigor. For fifteen 
years he was a newspaper artist, draw- 
ing sports cartoons and pictures of 
criminals in the witness stand. Success 
came when he sold his first Skippy 
series to Life in 1923. Skippy made his 
newspaper debut two years later. 
Since then, the soulful-eyed little boy 
has appeared in two movies, adver- 
tisements, toys, clothes, and radio. 

During the last years of prohibition 


in December 


Crosby described himself as a personal 
dry but a political wet. There were 
days when he was a personal wet as 
well. Alcohol could make him a good- 
humored fighter. At the end of a tour 
of New York speakeasies, he recalls, he 
woke up to find himself in a Cleveland 
railway yard. 

Surprised but not unduly annoyed, 

he hailed a taxi and asked to be taken 
to another speakeasy. The cabbie left 
him in the usual dark old house, with 
an eyeslot in the door. By 11 o’clock 
the artist was gleefully ready for a 
tussle.: Suddenly the door opened, and 
men with leveled pistols walked in. 
Crosby waved his arms and cried “Fol- 
low me, boys.” While the waiters 
cowered, Crosby was knocked over the 
head with the butt of a pistol. He 
awoke again in a Cleveland jail. 
The intruders were Federal narcotic 
agents; the scene of action, Cleveland’s 
hideout for dope. The agents’ orders 
had been shoot to kill if there was any 
resistance. They failed to shoot the 
artist “because he was such a little 
fellow.” 

The Cleveland jailkeeper was charmed 
by Mr. Crosby, who called the prison 
the nicest place he had ever seen. He 
remained there several days. The jail- 
keeper’s little boy would drop in to see 
him and Mr. Crosby good-humoredly 
drew Skippy pictures for the youngster. 

Skippy is not the only creation of 
this versatile artist. He is well known 
for his sports pictures, so full of action 
that polo players seem to be playing in 
mid-air. Mr. Crosby has also worked in 
lithograph and water-color. His en- 
ergy is boundless. When not in the 
mood for art, he turns to writing. He 
lives on a 130-acre farm in Fairfax 
County, Va. Living in the country is 
neither simple nor inexpensive. His life 
is complicated by two secretaries, five 
workrooms, seven riding horses, and 
telephone bills of $200 a month. 

This cyclone of energy has bushy, 
blond hair, penetrating blue eyes. 
About medium height, he is unusual- 
ly well-built, and talks a great deal in 
his rather weak, nasal voice. 
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Percy Crosby, Cartoonist, Whose Water-Color 
W ork Was Bought by the Luxembourg Museum 
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MOLEY: Pay Asked for Editor’s 
Sleeping, Eating, and Washing 





While Vincent Astor, publisher of 
the magazine Today, last week was un- 
successfully asking one court to or- 
der immediate sale of the Hotel St. 
Regis in New York, Today’s editor was 
being assailed in another court. Charles 
Caldwell, counsel for the St. Regis’s 
owners, had hard words for Raymond 
Moley, onetime No. 1 Brain Truster 
and ex-Assistant Secretary of State. 

“Professor Moley,” Mr. Caldwell told 
Justice William Harmon Black of New 
York Supreme Court, “has been operat- 
ing the hotel and using our property 
since he was named receiver on June 
8, and he refuses to pay for this use. 

“He has been sleeping in our beds, 
and he and his friends and guests have 
been wiping their hands on our towels, 
eating with our knives and forks, and 
sitting in our chairs.” 

Mr. Caldwell’s clients are members 
of the Duke tobacco family who bought 
the once smart Fifth Avenue hotel from 
Mr. Astor, gave him $5,000,000 in mort- 
gages, and now are in danger of los- 
ing their property because Mr. Astor 
has foreclosed. They would like Mr. 
Moley to pay $8,000 a month for the 
privilege of sleeping, washing, eating, 
and sitting within the hotel. They 
would also like an additional $8,000 a 
month for the wear and tear these oc- 
cupations inflict on hotel furnishings 
they still own. 

Justice Black reserved opinion. But 
Mr. Moley did not. 

Mr. Caldwell’s statement, declared 
the baldish professor, “was interpreted 
in the press as an indication that I 
personally had not paid my bills at this 
hotel. This was a gross injury and in- 
justice to me... What Mr. Caldwell 
meant, and what he now says he meant, 
was that as receiver of the Hotel St. 
Regis property I had operated the ho- 
tel, and that the furniture in the hotel, 
which is owned by the former owners 
of the hotel, had not been paid for... 
the first demand for payment was 
made in court yesterday.” 

Then, with his bland smile, Mr. Mo- 
ley gave good news to hotel creditors. 
His management of the hotel is effect- 
ing a saving of $2,000 a week, and he 
is “putting the hotel back where it 
once was—one of the most distin- 
guished hotels in the world serving a 
most distinguished clientele.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Grain Board 
And Aides Sued for Billion 


Robert A. Gilchrist, a grain merchant 
of Philadelphia, Chicago, and New York, 
last week began suit in New York Fed- 
eral District Court to collect $1,129,- 
533,000 for himself and the United 
States. The largest suit ever filed in 
this court, it charges the defunct Grain 
Stabilization Corp. and 32 other cor- 
porations and individuals with defraud- 
ing the government of $564,766,500. 
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Besides demanding double indemnity 
half of which would go to the govern. 
ment, Mr. Gilchrist asks that $5,000,009 
in fines be imposed for 2,500 different 
violations of law. These include cheat. 
ing the Federal Farm Board by procur. 
ing excessive loans on wheat and cot. 
ton, false sales, needless overmanning 
of stabilization corporations, and worth. 
less sales of surpluses to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Among the defendants Mr. Gilchrist 
named as particularly culpable were 
James C. Stone, former head of the 
Federal Farm Board; E. F. Creekmore, 
former president of the Cotton Stabilj- 
zation Board; George S. Milnor, former 
head of the Grain Stabilization Corp, 
and Julius H. Barnes, once president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


















Fitep: In New York Surrogate’s 
Court by Mrs. Gloria Morgan Vander. 
bilt, an application for custody of her 
10-year-old daughter, Gloria. New York 
was immediately interested. Vander. 
bilts seldom air their troubles in court. 

The mother is remembered as the 
beautiful girl who was 18 when she 
married 42-year-old Reginald Vander- 
bilt, and 20 when he left her a widow 
in 1925. The child, heiress to almost 
$4,000,000 and ward of George Wicker- 
sham, has been brought up by her aunt, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, the sculp- 
tress. Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Laura 
Kilpatrick Morgan, the maternal grand- 
mother, opposed the suit. 

They asked why the child’s mother 
had not asked for custody of the child 
before this. Society asked whether the 
mother’s friendship with A. C. Blum- 
enthal, theatrical promoter, caused the 
family to oppose her request. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt remarked that Mr. Wicker- 
sham is now ill; she feels she can take 
better care of her own child. 

PAROLED: By Gov. J. C. B. Ehring- 
haus of North Carolina, Luke Lea Jr. 
after two months in State’s prison at 
Raleigh. When young Lea and his fa- 
ther, a former Senator from Tennessee, 
were convicted in 1931 of violating 
North Carolina banking laws, they 
fought long and hard to escape im- 
prisonment. Four times their case went 
through lower courts to the Supreme 
Court and was denied. Last Spring 
they surrendered in Nashville, Tenn. 
were taken by armed guards to Raleigh, 
and began their terms—two to four 
years for the younger man, six to ten 
for his father. 

Prison, protested the Lea family, 
would be equal to a “death sentence” 
for the son, suffering from a malignant 
disease. They asked a pardon. The 
Governor granted a parole. 













































SicneED: By Tom Mooney, imprisoned 
for life for his part in the 1916 San Frat- 
cisco Preparedness Day bombing, 4 
application for a pardon. Mooney has 
asked four California Governors for 
freedom, and each time has been re 
fused. Thus far he has made equally 
futile demands of Federal courts. He 
now asks Acting Gov. Frank F. Mer 
riam for mercy. 
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Rumors that Italian troops were 
marching across Austrian borders last 
week afflicted the New York Stock 
Exchange with a severe fainting spell. 
The market churned feverishly under 
selling pressure of frightened investors. 
New lows were set for the year. 

Even sturdy favorites slumped 1 to 
10 points. Shares traded reached a to- 
tal of 3,338,000, highest in six months. 
Tickers ran minutes behind amid a 
pedlam of brokers’ cries, reminiscent 
of hectic days preceding the World War 
twenty years ago. 

The war scare came the day after 
Joseph P. Kennedy made his maiden 
speech aS chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. He ad- 
dressed the radio world from the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington. 

The red-headed Mr. Kennedy and his 
fellow commissioners hold vast regu- 
latory and discriminatory powers over 
the chastened exchanges. Seldom have 
somany of Wall Street’s busy inhabi- 
tants taken time off to hang over loud- 
speakers. Thousands gathered to listen 
in offices that afternoon. The future 
of their businesses depended on the 
policies set forth by the speaker. 

Mr. Kennedy knows the game as 
brokers play it. He has been a banker, 
a trader, a speculator, a pool operator. 
He left Wall Street with a fortune in 
his pocket. “Those fellows can’t kid 
me,” he said recently, “and they know 
they can’t.” 

At 3:30 P. M., E.S.T., the chairman’s 
voice came over the air, clear and 
crisp. “We of the SEC,” he said, ‘‘Do 
not regard ourselves as coroners sit- 
ting on the corpse of financial enter- 
prise. On the contrary, we think of 
ourselves as the means of bringing new 
life into the body of the security busi- 
ness, 

“The whole motive of the Security 
Act,” he continued, “is to be found in 
the effort—the necessary and no longer 
escapable effort—to make finance more 
responsible.” 

Past errors must be forgotten, de- 
clared Mr. Kennedy. “There are no 
grudges to satisfy; no venom which 
heeds victims. The rules are simple 
and honest. Only those who see things 
crookedly will find them harsh.” 

He explained that proper profits are 
needed by financial enterprises to keep 
them going, but he warned that “the 
‘commission will make war without 
quarter on any who sell securities by 
fraud or misrepresentation.” Closing 
1 a cheerful note, he predicted that, 
with proper cooperation, “the New 
Deal in finance will be found to be a 
better deal for all.” 

_In the turmoil of the next day’s sell- 
ig orgy brokers and investors had no 
chance to express their opinion through 
market prices. Mr. Kennedy’s speech 
"as temporarily forgotton. But Wall 
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Street was generally satisfied with its 
new master’s attitude. 

“I think that Mr. Kennedy has shown 
that he is approaching his job carefully 
and from a sane and sound point of 
view,” Richard Whitney, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, said 
cheerfully. 


Dream House: When Mr. Kennedy 
left the Press Club microphone, he 
went back to his sultry SEC office, 
then motored thirteen miles up the Po- 
tomac to Marwood, a cool, 125-acre es- 
tate which he has leased for a year. Mr. 
Kennedy has nine children and needs a 
big house. He found it at Marwood. 

Though exceeded in size by the White 
House, whose 64 rooms could easily 
shelter the President, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
four children, two daughters-in-law, 
one ex-daughter-in-law, one ex-son-in- 
law, five grandchildren, and . Louis 
Howe, Marwood can hold up its head 
pridefully. Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy and 
their nine children will have 33 rooms 
to wander in. 

They enter their near-palace through 
an arched gatehouse, which guards a 
mile-long roadway lined with trees. 
Passing herds of Guernsey cattle on 
the river bank, they come to the $500,- 
000 Marwood. It was built by its own- 
er, Samuel Klump Martin 3d, heir to 
one of Chicago’s great fortunes. His 
grandfather, Otto Young, was one of 
the city’s largest storekeepers and real- 
ty owners, ranking second only to Mar- 
shall Field. 

Mr. Martin built his house for Mary 
Jane, his wife, who danced in Eddie 
Cantor’s musical comedy, ““Whoopee.” 

The exterior of Marwood is French 
Renaissance. A swimming pool with 
guest bathhouses flanks it. Inside, Mar- 
wood is a dazzling medley of French, 
English, Jacobean, old Roman, early 
American, and late Hollywood styles. 

At the entrance splashes a merry lit- 
tle fountain, cooling visitors. There is 
an enormous hotel-like living room, with 
curtains and carpets of blue and a ceil- 
ing crossed by walnut beams. The din- 
ing room is the kind in which sat King 
James I of England. A large library, 
dressing rooms, lavatories, and a sound- 
proof office completes the ground-floor 
symphony. 

Upstairs is a warren of baths and 
bedrooms, furnished with a store-full of 
mahogany and maple pieces. In the 
owner’s room is a dark gargantuan 
fourposter, large enough to accommo- 
date a moderate-sized family. The ac- 
companying bath, larger than many a 
living room, is in blue and cream tile. 
There are twelve master bedrooms in all. 

In the bath for the lady of the 
house, Hollywood comes through tri- 
umphant. Here is a tub, almost a 
small swimming pool. Steps descend 
to it and the bather’s maid tempers 
the water by turning gold-plated fau- 
cets. The bath over, a _ gold-plated 
plug is pulled. 

In the cellar is a game room, amply 
large for billiard tables, three ping- 
pong tables. Every whim of the in- 
door sportsman is anticipated. Below 
this playroom is a sub-cellar motion pic- 
ture theatre with lounges for 100 guests. 


Mrs. Kennedy is spending the Sum- 
mer amid simple-living Cape Cod folk. 
She has not yet seen Marwood. 


REAL ESTATE: Radio City 
Moves Out of Red, Into Black 


One of the surest laugh-getters in 
Broadway’s satirical revue, ‘As Thou- 
sands Cheer,” is a sketch which de- 
picts John D. Rockefeller Jr. giving 
Rockefeller Center as a birthday pres- 
ent to his father. ‘“‘Humph, that’s no 
birthday present; that’s a dirty trick,” 
scornfully remarks the aged millionaire 
as he chases his son offstage with a 
knife. 

Ever since tenants started moving in, 
late in 1932, Rockefeller Center, has been 
the biggest private building projects 
ever undertaken, has been the butt of 
jokesters, who labeled it Mr. Rocke- 


move into Rockefeller Center. 
charges were denied. 

Rockefeller Center, say its managers, 
is the largest private building project 
ever undertaken. This is true of capita] 
invested, magnitude of structures, anq 
workmen employed (150,000 directly 
and indirectly). 

The huge group of buildings occupies 
12 acres in the heart of New York 
When completed, it will have a daytime 
population of 200,000 persons (includ- 
ing visitors), a figure exceeded by only 
40 cities in the United States. Columbia 
University owns the property, renting 
it to Mr. Rockefeller and his associates 
for $3,600,000 a year. The leases, with 
renewals, run for 87 years. At the end 
of that time the land, with all build- 
ings thereon, reverts to the university, 

Everything in Rockefeller Center is 
colossal. Above a sunken plaza, where 
looms a huge bronze and gold leaf foun- 
tain, rises the 70-story RCA Building, 


These 


The Sculptured Figure of “Wisdom” Over the Main Entrance at 
Rockefeller Center, “A White Elephant” That Came Out of the Red 


feller’s great white elephant. Last week 
the millionaire enjoyed his own little 
joke. Announcement was made that the 
six buildings now standing (six more 
are to be built) are already self-sup- 
porting, with 80 per cent of their 
space rented. 

Surprised realtors recalled that last 
January August Heckscher, capitalist 
and president of two New York realty 
companies, sued Rockefeller Center for 
$10,000,000. He charged unfair prac- 
tices in inducing tenants of competing 
buildings to cancel their leases and 


world’s largest office building. Its 7 
elevators travel up and down 2,100 
miles a day, equal to the distance be- 
tween New York and the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona. One of them, fastest in the 
world, rises 1,400 feet a minute (16 
miles an hour), reaching the sixty-fifth 
floor from the street level in 39 sec 
onds. 

Ten floors are occupied by studios of 
the National Broadcasting Co. These 
vary in size from a nursery-like room 
especially used for children’s programs 
to an auditorium three stories high and 
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seating 1,300 persons. They are all 
sound-proofed, with insulated walls, 
foors, and ceilings. All studios are win- 
dowless and ventilated artificially by 
an air-conditioning system. 

Rockefeller Center also boasts two 
theatres, Radio City Music Hall, which 
seats 6,200, and Center Theatre (3,612 
seats) which has the biggest chande- 
lier ever made, 25 feet in diameter and 
weighing six tons. 

The Music Hall, located in the 31- 
story RKO Building, has been visited 
by 10,000,000 persons—70 per cent of 
them out-of-towners—since it opened 
two nights after Christmas, 1932. The 
initial policy of showing only an 
elaborate vaudeville program, staged by 
Roxy (Samuel Lionel Rothafel, who re- 
signed as the Music Hall’s manager last 
January), was a dismal failure, and 
movies were early added to supplement 
the stage show. 

The Music Hall box office takes in an 
average of $115,000 weekly. It employs 
98 ushers. Chorus girls earn $40 a 
week. For their amusement the theatre’s 
roof is fitted out like a ship’s sports 
deck, with games and beach chairs. 

The management’s chief annoyances 
are stench bombs dropped by wags and 
cranks, and chewing gum stuck to the 
theatre rugs, floors, and building side- 
walks. Attendants scrape off 200 
pounds of gum a week, using a putty 
knife and a special gum-loosening fluid. 
To combat odors, ushers shoot perfume 
into the air from a dozen spray guns; 
they also blow Pine Spray into the 
auditorium via the ventilating machin- 
ery. 

Along Fifth Avenue are the interna- 

tional buildings, six stories tall, and 
completely air-conditioned. La Maison 
Francaise and the British Empire 
Building are finished; the Palazzo 
dItalia and a fourth, of undecided na- 
tionality, are under construction. These 
are tenanted exclusively by individuals 
and firms of the sponsoring country or 
their American representatives; they 
are staffed by foreign war veterans. 
' Visitors to Rockefeller Center gape 
at the landscaping, which is under the 
direction of Ralph Hancock, an English 
gardener. When completed it will have 
cost $500,000. Along the promenade and 
bordering the glass-bottomed illuminat- 
ed pools grow Japanese yews, azaleas, 
geraniums, and rhododendrons. On the 
roofs of the international buildings are 
lawns and hedges, planted in one and a 
half feet of specially treated soil. 

The idea is that esthetics and busi- 
hess profits nowadays walkk hand in 
hand. 


DU PONT: Multi-Sided Industry 
Almost Doubles Its Earnings 


Gunpowder, cellophane, rayon, dye- 
stuffs. Last week E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., makers of these and 
Many other products, reported earn- 
ngs of $20,276,756 for the first six 
months of this year, nearly double the 
amount earned in the first half of 1933. 

Throughout the depression the com- 
pany made profits and paid dividends. 
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It is unique among the New World’s 
great enterprises. After 132 years of 
business life, it is still family-controlled. 

In 1800, when Napoleon still had his 
empire to win, 28-year-old Irenee du 
Pont, fleeing the aftermath of the 
French Revolution, landed in the 
United States. In France he had studied 
the chemistry of gunpowder, a prod- 
uct sorely needed in wild America. 
Encouraged by his friend, Thomas 
Jefferson, the young man set up a 
powder plant in Delaware. 

The venture prospered. The du 
Pont fortunes thrived on the country’s 
wars—skirmishes with the Indians, 
the War of 1812, and the Mexican con- 
flict. During the Civil War, du Pont 
powder mills furnished most of the 
ammunition for union troops. When 
the Monitor and the Merrimac fought 
it out in Hampton Roads, the Northern 
ship used powder specially prepared 


by du Pont experimenters to project 


shells through iron plates. The com- 
pany manufactured nearly half of the 
explosives used by the Allies during the 
World War. At the government’s re- 
quest it has prepared blueprints of 
plant enlargements to be made in case 
there is another conflict. 

Yet most du Pont profits are peace- 
born. “From the date of its founding 
until the recent World War, less than 5 
per cent of the output of du Pont ex- 
plosives was for military purposes,” 
say company officials. Du Pont dyna- 
mite is used chiefly in subway excavat- 
ing, blasting for building foundations, 
digging mines, and clearing land for 
agriculture. The country’s coalminers 
alone use 302,000,000 pounds of explos- 
ives yearly in normal times. 

In the last twenty years the company 
has branched into so many lines that 
even commercial explosives rank only 
sixth on its list of sales. Du Pont dye- 
stuffs turn ladies’ dresses pink and 
men’s suits blue. Du Pont rayon makes 
silk-worms envious. The company’s 
chemists discovered a process for mois- 
ture-proofing cellophane, thus making 
possible transparent wrappings for 
juice-oozing foodstuffs. 

The list of du Pont trade names 
could start a new dictionary. “Duco” 
is a paint which covers automobiles 
with a weather-resisting coating. “Py- 
ralin” is a celluloid-like material used 
for making toilet articles. Slipped be- 
tween two plates of glass, it makes 
shatter-proof automobile windows. The 
company claims its “dupprene” is the 
only wholly successful synthetic rubber 
ever produced. “Fabrikoid” is a ma- 
terial which can be used for making 
damask-like tablecloths or traveling 
bags that look like leather. 

At the base of these widely diversi- 
fied products are a few simple ingredi- 
ents—soft coal, salt water, air, sulphur, 
and cotton. Mixed magically togethdr 
with a chemist’s wand, they take on 
new form, new substance, new uses. 
Scientists in the company’s research 
department experiment endlessly 
among their vats and crucibles. Some- 
times years elapse before a researcher’s 
discovery is converted into cash sales. 

Overlord of the vast organization is 
54-year-old Lammot du Pont, eighth 
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Since you 

* don’t buy 

one every 

year, get 

the best 

you can, 

especially since a BLOCK-BILT Coat 
costs no more. Extra sturdy work- 
manship to withstand rough use. 
Dealers everywhere have—or can get 
—just the garment your boy will en- 
joy wearing. Or mail us your check 
or money order with name of your 
dealer and we will ship postpaid. 





* LEATHER FOR SERVICE 
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15895— Boys’ black horsehide coat with 
imitation wombat collar, leather backed. All- 
around belt, two muff pockets, two lower but- 
ton-down flap pockets, adjustable cuffs. Lined 
with fine quality sheeps-wool pelt. Sizes 6 
to 20, $12.50; without pelt lining, $9.95. 


1835—Boys’ black horsehide coat with all- 
leather collar and collar stand. Leather 
lapels, all-around belt, two muff pockets, 
two lower button-down flap pockets, adjust- 
able cuffs. Excellent quality blue melton 
lining, black drill sleeve lining. Sizes 6 to 
20, $8.85. 
KORDO-HIDE— Boys’ enuine Washable 
Kordo-Hide (Calfskin) Coat. Cossack col- 
lar, adjustable strap and buckle bottom. 
Two lower button-down flap pockets. Un- 
lined. An extremely serviceable garment, 
junior edition of our famous Kordo-Hide 
ashable Leather Coat for men. Sizes 6 
to 18, $9.95; size 20, $10.95. 


H. & L. BLOCK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Made by the makers of the 


LIBERTY LEATHER COAT 
—the jacket with the real “pro” swing 
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@ Its gracious hospitality, 
excellent cuisine and unob- 
trusive service are famous 
the world over . . . Its spa- 
cious suites, too, are truly 
characteristic of this aristo- 


crat of hotels . . . Whether 


you plan to spend a day or 


a week in New York you 
will find that a most cordial 
welcome awaits you... 


Room rates from $5. 


THEO KROELL, GENERAL MANAGER 


= 


AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVENUE e Sist to 52nd STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 


member of his family to sit in the 
President’s chair. He is also chairman 
of General Motors Corp., for the du 
Pont company owns directly and in- 
directly one-quarter of General Motors’ 
common stock. 

Mr. du Pont’s tastes are the con- 
ventional millionaire’s: horse shows 
and yachting. When his friend, Her- 
bert Hoover, was President, Cabinet 
members often stopped in for good food 
and lively chatter at the du Pont home. 
Now that the New Deal is in the sad- 
dle, Mr. du Pont is not wholly pleased. 

One of the things he doesn’t like is 
the investigation of the munitions in- 
dustry by Senator Gerald P. Nye’s Con- 
gressional Committee. 


Millionaire Reelected 
Bank Director 


JAMES: 


Millionaires’ 


A publicity-hating millionaire yachts- 
man and railroad magnate with shrewd 
eyes and a King George V beard found 
his name and picture in many a news- 
paper last week. 

He was Arthur Curtiss James. The 
occasion was his reelection to the board 
of directors of New York’s First Na- 
tional Bank, known as the millionaires’ 
bank, because it is not particularly in- 
terested in accepting deposits of less 
than six figures. Mr. James served on 
the First National Board from 1907 to 
1921 and was a director of its securi- 
ties affiliate, the First Security Corp., 
until it was recently dissolved. 

Other First National directors in- 
clude Jackson E. Reynolds, president 
of the bank; George F. Baker, chair- 
man; Walter S. Gifford, president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp., and Harold 
S. Vanderbilt. 


Mr. James admits he would rather 
be on the sea than at a board meeting. 
He is a millionaire who knows how to 
spend. - 

Before Mrs. James became ill two 
years ago, reputedly with a brain tu- 
mor, the couple made society history 
with their lavish parties. Once Mr. 
James sailed to Europe and back on 
a single round-trip of the Mauretania, 
just to enjoy the sea air. 


Usually he travels on his 218-foot 
three-masted yacht, Aloha, with auxil- 
iary Diesel engines and a crew of 40 
men. Once the Aloha leaves a har- 
bor, Mr. James takes full command 
until it reaches its next port. He won 
his master’s license in his youth, study- 
ing for five years at New York Nauti- 
cal College. He has been Commodore 
of three yacht clubs and is a member 
of six. 

Voyaging on the Aloha, Mr. James 
has had memorable experiences. Sail- 
ing up the Nile in 1913, he shot a lion 
and several antelopes from the ship’s 
deck. Nine years later, with Mrs. 
James, he entertained a party of 
friends on a 30,000-mile cruise around 
the world. In 1926 a United States 
Coast Guard vessel mistook the Aloha 





for a rum-runner and fired several 
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shots across its bow. Mr. James com. 
plained to Washington. 

Although his chief interest lies at 
sea, most of his dividends come from 
land transportation. Reputedly the 
world’s largest holder of railroad secy- 
rities, he was said before the depres. 
sion to be the biggest individual stock. 
holder of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, the Great Northern, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and the Southern 
Pacific. He is chairman of the Western 
Pacific Railroad and owns more than 
half of its common stock. 

Unless he has sold his shares, his 
railroad domain comprises 40,000 miles 
mostly west of the Mississippi, nearly 
one-sixth of the entire railroad mileage 
of the country, and more than the com- 
bined holdings of Harriman, Hill, and 
Gould, railroad magnates a generation 
ago. 

Mr. James entered the railroad busi- 
ness not to speculate but to invest his 
millions in a promising industry. The 
family fortune had been made in gold, 
copper, and silver mines. His father 
was a partner and his grandfather a 
founder of the mining company now 
known as Phelps Dodge Corp. 

Despite his father’s wealth and posi- 
tion, young Arthur Curtiss James en- 


ACME 


Arthur Curtiss James, a Million- 
aire Who Knows How to Spend 


tered Phelps Dodge as a mail clerk and 
toiled for 20 years before he became 
vice president. Today, at 67, he is re 
ported one of the country’s ten richest 
men and is credited with adding $50,- 
000,000 to his great inherited fortune. 


When not yachting, he can exercise 
on the grounds of Beacon Hill House, 
his country estate at Newport, 
R. I., which took three years to build. 
The enormous grounds, largest in New- 
port, boast lily ponds, shallow lakes, 
a picturesque Swiss village well stocked 
with prize Guernsey cattle, and the 
famous blue and pink gardens where 
every flower fits into a color scheme. 

Mr. James also has other houses. 
On Park Avenue in New York is his 
four-story $1,000,000 Italian Renal 
sance town house, built of Knoxville 
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marble and surrounded by green shrubs 
and a tall iron fence. 

Down in Florida is another James 
residence, Four Way Lodge, overlook- 
ing the ocean at Cocoanut Grove, near 
Miami. It is an elaborately landscaped 
Spanish bungalow with a covered din- 
ing pavilion on the roof. Although Mr. 
James lives there only two months in 
Winter, servants man the house all 
year round. The late William Jen- 
nings Bryan was so delighted with 
Four Way Lodge that he copied it in 
planning his own Florida home. 

The master of these estates is a 
quiet, wind-tanned man, violently op- 
posed to prohibition and ardently in 
favor of a big navy. From his parents, 
who gave more than $4,000,000 to char- 
ity, he inherits a philanthropic urge. 
Beneficiaries of his millions include 
Amherst College (his alma mater), 
the Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross, Union 
Theological Seminary, the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, the British and 
Scotch War Widows and Orphans, and 
the destitute Armenians. 

Mr. James has a sense of humor. 
Asked his opinion of business condi- 
tions in 1931, he replied: “A friend of 
mine told me business has improved, 
but that’s because he is now able to 
sell his product at a loss, whereas last 
week he couldn’t give it away.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Bethlehem 
Steel to Pay on Preferred 


Preferred shareholders of Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., second largest unit in the 
industry, have mournfully watched un- 
paid dividends on their stock accumu- 
late for two years. Encouraged by im- 
proved earnings, directors last week 
voted a $1.75 dividend on the $7 pre- 
ferred, payable Oct. 1 to stockholders 
of record Sept. 7. The company has 
933,887 of these shares outstanding. 
Accrued dividends on the stock are 
$14 per share. 


Eugene G. Grace, president, said 
stockholders were entitled to and “could 
use the dividend,” but warned against 
future expectations. ‘The declaration 
of the dividend has no significance in 
respect to a resumption of dividends on 
the preferred,” he said. “That ques- 
tion is as open as the sky itself.” 


Net income of the company for the 
second quarter of this year was $3,441,- 
642, equivalent to $3.69 a share on the 
preferred. It was the largest in any 
three months since the third quarter of 
1930. Earnings for the first six months 
totaled $2,539,598, compared with a 
loss of more than $9,000,000 for a simi- 
lar period last year. 


Operations averaged 51.8 per cent of 
capacity during the second quarter 
compared with 38.7 per cent in the 
Previous quarter and 28.7 per cent in 
the second quarter of last year. Cur- 
rently operations are at approximately 
25 per cent. 


Mr. Grace explained that current 
operations are at approximately 25 per 
cent of capacity, about half the aver- 
age for the quarter just ended. “I 


cannot find. any large revival of con- 
fidence among business men,” he said 
pessimistically. 

FAVORABLE: American tourists stayed 
away from foreign lands last year and 
contributed greatly to the so-called 
favorable balance of trade which this 
country experienced in 1933. In its 
annual report on trade balances, re- 


leased last week, the Department of | 


Commerce points out that Americans 
spent $292,000,000 abroad last year, 
about $154,000,000 less than in 1932. 
The United States’ total favorable bal- 
ance on all trade and service items 
was $210,000,000, a 60 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year. 

The report comments that the down- 
ward spiral in our foreign trade since 
1929 has finally been broken. “The 


dollar values of United States mer- | 
chandise exports and imports in 1933 | 


were 4 per cent and 10 per cent, re- 
spectively, higher than in 1932,” it said. 
“On a quantity basis imports were 10 
per cent higher than in 1932, and ex- 
ports remained virtually unchanged.” 

The report explained that the rapid 
decline in the international exchange 
value of the dollar had stimulated both 
imports and exports, particularly last 
Summer. 

Deposits: “You may overpower me, 
but you will never whip me,” wrote 
John M. (Hundred Per Cent) Nichols, 











president of the First National Bank of | 


Englewood (in Chicago), to Chairman 
Leo T. Crowley of the Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corp. “If you are determined | 


to crucify sound banks, such as ours, 
go to it.” 

The banker’s nickname arose from 
the fact that he keeps his depositors’ 
funds entirely in cash and United States 
Government securities. An outspoken 
critic of the administration’s banking 
policies, he refused to pay his share 
of the deposit insurance fund and chal- 
lenged Mr. Crowley to force him to 
pay. Under the Banking Act of 1933, 
all national banks, as members of the 
Federal Reserve System, are required 
to belong to FDIC. 

Mr. Crowley replied noncommittally: 
“You have been previously advised ... 
of the obligations of your bank under 
the law.” 

Mr. Nichols retorted: “Now that we 
understand one another, the question 
is: Where do we go from here?” 

INNOVATIONS: In a new phase of 
financing, the Treasury offered early 
last week a $100,000,000 issue of Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corp. 3 per cent 
10-to-15-year bonds, with principal and 
interest fully guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. It was the Treasury’s public 
sale of obligations of one of the new 
Federal financing agencies. Bids had 
to be made at par or above. 

Bankers and security dealers bid 
briskly, subscribing for nearly twice the 
amount offered. By the time the 
Treasury got around to making allot- 
ments, old FFMC bonds had fallen 
below par and dealers, facing a loss, 
prayerfully hoped the Treasury would 
overlook their subscriptions. 
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NEWS-WEEK 


ANOTHER 26 ISSUES, BOUND FOR A PERMANENT 
PLACE IN YOUR LIBRARY 


The third bound volume of NEWS-WEEK com- 
prising the week by week story of significant 
world events, from January sixth to June thirti- 
eth—twenty-six weeks of important current 
history—will be available for delivery in 


August. 


In future years you may turn back to these 
pages and view in retrospect these days of 
changes in the world’s economic structures. 


NEWS-WEEK’S bound volumes are valuable 
reference books in your library. 


The third volume, like the first two, is expertly 
indexed*. It contains more than 1200 striking 
news photographs, 1800 columns of swift-mov- 
ing text—complete news coverage of the first 
six months of this year. 


Now is the time to reserve your copy to add to 
the complete set of these informal, human, 


vivid. histories. 


*Separate index may be purchased for 75¢. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Volume III January 6th to June 30th 1934 
Will be ready early in August 


$950 


to Subscribers 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 

Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me C.O.D. bound volume 
III, (26 issues) NEWS-WEEK, indexed 
complete. I understand that delivery will 


be made in August. 


$3 50 


to others 


_.Tear off this coupon and mail it today.—— — — — — — — — — — -- 


Iam [] I am not [] a NEWS-WEEK subscriber. 
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AIR OPERETTAS: Soap Makers 


Sponsor “Million-Dollar Show” 


Radio’s_ soft-spoken, nimble-witteg 
No. 1 press agent, Earle Ferris, smileq 
quietly to himself last week as his loud, 
clacking mimeograph machine ground 
out one of the most important radio 
news releases of the year. The story 
began: ; 

“Radio’s first million-dollar program, 
‘The Gibson Family,’ the first origina] 
radio musical comedy, . . . will be heard 
over a_ coast-to-coast NBC network 
starting Sept. 15 (WEAF, 8 P. M, 
E.S.T.). Procter & Gamble Co. will 
sponsor the program for their product, 
Ivory Soap.” 

Secretly, to prevent Broadway “bor- 
rowing” of tunes and ideas, final au- 
ditions were held. No perfectly carved 
chorines paraded. No lavish sets by 
famous scenery painters filled eyes and 
emptied purses. 

Ivory Soap representatives; Black- 
man Advertising Agency experts: 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, author; Arthur 
Schwartz, composer, and Howard Dietz, 
lyricist, merely stared into space and 
listened to voices and music. 

They chose Don Voorhees and his 
orchestra to play the music, Ken 
Christy of the Songsmiths’ quartet to 
train the vocal chorus, and Conrad 
Thibault, baritone, to play and sing the 
role of Jack Hamilton. Lois Bennett, 
soprano, drew the lead part of Sally 
Gibson. 

Bill Adams, a radio veteran, became 
Mr. Gibson, and Ann Elstner of the 
stage, Mrs. Gibson. Jack and Loretta 
Clemens got the parts of 17-year-old 
Billy Gibson and Dotty Marsh, his 
sweetheart. 

These auditions climaxed five months’ 
preparatory work by Carlo de Angelo, 
the Blackman agency’s swarthy little 
radio director, who conceived the idea. 

The cast selected, Mr. Cooper, the 
author, began polishing up the first six 
scripts and outlining the other 32. The 
shiny bald head which years ago won 
this former circus clown and press 
agent a nation-wide name as “The 
Egg,” bent low over his rickety type- 
writer. He started pounding away, 
increasing his present total of 30 nov- 
els, 15 picture scenarios, and 2,000 short 
stories. 

Arthur Schwartz and Howard Dietz, 
who secluded themselves in rooms at 
the Hotel St. Moritz, in New York to 
write their famous music and lyrics for 
“The Bandwagon,” “Three’s A Crowd,” 
“Flying Colors,” and “The Little 
Shows,” helped “Coop” polish and trim 
his radio scripts. While at work, they 
see no one but bellboys, chambermaids, 
and messengers. A German chamber- 
maid inspired “I Love Louisa,” “The 
Bandwagon’s” first-act finale. 

Howard Dietz, 38, freckle-faced 
graduate of Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism, writes lyrics for fame and re- 
laxation. But his regular job wasn't 
neglected last week. He earns $1,000 
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a week as publicity director for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Schwartz, 33-year-old composer, is 
the husband of Katherine Carrington, 
radio singer. Graduated from New 
York University Art School, he found 
it easier to make money in Tin Pan 
Alley. He likes to spend the money on 
his apartment in New York’s glittering 
Essex House. 

The entire company of this first radio 
musical comedy will work on an NRA 
five-day week. Rehearsals will begin 
Tuesdays and end Saturday nights, 
just before the program is broadcast. 

Two blocks west on Broadway, wor- 
ried theatrical producers are planning 
Fall productions that will cost orches- 
tra-seat purchasers $4.40 a ticket. They 
wonder how this latest radio develop- 
ment will affect their investments. 
Their No. 1 composer, Jerome Kern, 
who wrote music for “Showboat,” 
“Roberta,” and scores of other hits, has 
just been auditioned for Lysol products. 
Palmolive’s weekly presentations of 
tabloid operettas, recruiting many lead- 
ing stage stars, has a year’s contract. 
Showmen reluctantly admit these pro- 
grams will jeopardize the Great White 
Way’s future. 





BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 

AUG. 4: MORTON DOWNEY: Popular tenor, 
in what Columbia Broadcasting System 
calls a “Studio House Party.’’ Very in- 
formal and very light. Downey is flirting 
with commercial sponsors for a new Fall 
program, 6:45 E.T.; 5:45 C.T.; 4:45 M.T.; 
3:45 P.T. COLUMBIA. 


AUG. 5: TED FIORITO: His orchestra, on the 
Hall of Fame program. This is one of the 
commercial shows affected by Hollywood’s 
recent radio ban on its stars. Sponsors have 
substituted a different jazz band each 
week. Don Bestor, Enric Madriguera, and 
Hal Kemp follow Fiorito. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 
C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T.; NBC—WEAF. 

AUG, 6: GLADYS SWARTHOUT: An excellent 
soprano, singing with her husband, Frank 
Chapman, on a fine program of diversified 
music. “The Song is You,’”’ Jerome Kern’s 
lovely melody, will be featured. Wiliam 
Daly again conducts the orchestra. 7:30 
E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF., 

AUG. 7: GEORGE GIVOT: Greek dialect come- 
dian cracKing old and new jokes on a mad 
half-hour program. Freddie Rich’s orches- 
tra furnishes musical interludes. 8:00 E.T.; 
oa C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. COLUM- 
STA, 


AUG. 8: FRED ALLEN: Droll buffoon in a 
full-hour show. His assistants are talented 
and witty. James Melton, tenor, sings; 
Lennie Hayton jumps up and down from 
his piano like a jack-in-the-box to con- 
duct a large orchestra, and the sponsors 
take up a lot of time advertising their two 
products. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
9:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

AUG, 9: FORTY FIVE MINUTES IN HOLLY- 

WOOD: Able mimics aping the talkie stars 
in miniature previews of new pictures. 
Often they do a good job. A large orchestra 
plays the latest theme songs, and guest 
Stars are interviewed by a fan-magazine 
writer, Hollywood smiles on this show be- 
cause it gives the films numerous free ad- 
vertisements. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 
M.T.; 6:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
AL JOLSON: Acting, singing, and joking 
on Paul Whiteman’s good program. One of 
the best radio programs current, with 
Ramona’s. unique Piano style and unu- 
sual arrangements of popular music. 9:00 
E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF., 

AUG. 10: JESSICA DRAGONETTE: Radio's 
first soprano returns to her first and only 
commercial program. Rosario Bourdon’s 
orchestra plays stirring marches, new 
cnn and old favorites. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 


T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T, NBC—WEAF. 


EDUCATION 





PRINCETON: A Rolling College 
Gathers Knowledge in Canada 


At Princeton, N. J., last Saturday 
fifteen young men and five professors 
left the greystone Gothic railroad sta- 
tion in what, to all outward appear- 
ances, was an ordinary Pullman car. 
Only the name “Princeton” on the side 
indicated that this was ‘“Princeton-on- 
Wheels.” 

Especially fitted with showers, a li- 
brary, and a lecture room, besides 
sleeping and dining equipment, the car 
will be the party’s home for 33 days 
and will carry the group on a 10,000- 
mile journey through Canada. Four of 
the students in the party are there on 
scholarships. The others are paying 
approximately $450 for the trip and 
were permitted to go only after satis- 
fying authorities that they were Junior 
or Senior students well grounded in 
geology, economics, or political science. 

Princeton-on-Wheels, sponsored for 
the last eight years by the university’s 
Summer School of Geology and Natural 
Resources, this year also has the back- 
ing of the School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs. “Geology,” accord- 
ing to the joint announcement “is so 
closely bound up with the general prob- 
lems of economics and politics” that 
the schools have decided their students 
may study profitably together. 

Most important parts of the program 
are the visits of inspection. Traveling 
first to Hamilton, Ont., the group visit- 
ed steel mills there. At Niagara Falls, 
the young men inspected water-power 
developments and ship canals. At 
Toronto this week they took part in a 
two-day economic conference. Later 
they traveled to Winnipeg to examine 
grain elevators. Before the trip is over 
Princeton-on-Wheels will have carried 
them as far west as Vancouver and 
brought them east again to Quebec. 

Factories, farms, mines, and water- 
ways will be visited. Those interested 
will have a chance to see how Canada 
deals with such problems as branch 
banking, unemployment relief, and tax- 
ation. Group lectures and required 
reading will point up the inspection 
trips and give the entire party a gen- 
eral background. Students interested 
in particular phases of Canadian life 
may make independent investigations, 
meeting Canadians and getting their 
points of view. 

Studies will be conducted by group 
leaders. These include Prof. R. M. Field 
of the Department of Geology, who is in 
charge; Prof. Erling Dorf, an authority 
on natural resources, and Prof. Leslie 
T. Fournier, specialist in transporta- 
tion problems. Guest members of the 
faculty are Dr. Howard C. Parmelee, 
editor of The Engineering and Mining 
Journal, and Prof. Harold A. Innis of 
the University of Toronto. 

Inspiring the expedition is the hope 
that study of problems across the- bor- 
der will help future leaders to solve 
similar problems in the United States. 
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RECEPTION 


Never before has exquisite tone, in 
combination with all-wave reception 
from tremendous distances, been 
thought possible. But now it may be 
yours! Hear LONDON — PARIS — 
ROME—BERLIN—SOUTH AMER- 
ICAN and AUSTRALIAN short wave 
broadcasts with fine tone quality ... 
enjoy absolute fidelity of tone from 
domestic broadcast reception ... with 
one receiver. 





Exclusive SCOTT developments in radio sound 
reproduction revolutionize all old ideas of radio 
tone quality. Just as, years ago, SCOTT amaz 

the radio world by roducing a receiver that 
created four World’s ondinemen records, now 
the SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN adds the 


most delightful tone quality ever heard in radio. 


Scientifically built with Lab- 
oratory Precision ona basis of 


More Years of Experience 


The SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN is not new 
or experimental. SCOTT has been building 
fine all-wave receivers for the past four years... 
and building them with the 

utmost care and the help of 

scientific testing devices of ut- 

most accuracy. A new SCOTT 

Publication tells the story of 

the way in which this receiver 

fs regularly performing in loca- 

tions all over the globe. It is 

a vitally interesting tale that 


you should read. 





E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC, __ 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. NW 84, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me a copy of your book, “Performance In Every 
Part of the World,” and all particulars about the 
SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN. 
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DIVORCE: Two Wrongs Make a 


Permanent English Marriage 


HOLY DEADLOCK. By A. P. Herbert. 372 
pages, 80,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


“Go thou and break the Fifth Com- 
mandment” is the advice given English 
people looking for a divorce. Adultery 
is about the only legal method of get- 
ting the knot untied. Alan Patrick 
Herbert, novelist and happily married 
father of three children, investigated 
the workings of the English law and 
was so disgusted he wrote a novel. 
His sense of humor saves it from the 
dullness of most propaganda stories. 

John Adams and Mary Moon, actress, 
had been miserably married for .seven 
years. Finally they separated, but 
since both wanted to marry again it 
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was necessary for John to get pro- 
fessional assistance. He hired a per- 
fectly proper young lady who was 
willing to go to a seaside resort and be 
seen in his bed. Everything went well 
until the case came up in court. Then 
the witness, a considerate chamber- 
maid, became too kindhearted. Hoping 
to keep John out of trouble, she swore 
she did not recognize him. 

He tried it again, but the lady he was 
with this time came down with measles, 
forcing him to be quarantined and 
“live with her” (in name only) until 
she was well. 

Finally an anonymous letter told the 
judge that Mary Moon and her lover 
had on one occasion slept together. 
That stopped everything, for English 
law provides that if one wedded party 
sins, the other has a just grievance, 
but if both sin they must stay married. 

This law, which resembles those in 
some American States, comes out of 
the novel much the worse for wear. 
As one lawyer says of this case, ‘““‘Two 
or three truthful people have been com- 
pelled to tell lies . . . Three decent 
people have been compelled to behave 
indecently . . . One chaste woman has 
been compelled to commit adultery. 
Four people have been prevented from 
marrying the persons of their choice.” 

Mr. Herbert, best known for his 
novel “The Water Gipsies,” likes to 
lead crusades. A lawyer, playwright, 
and contributor to. Punch, he spends 
many spare hours. writing argumenta- 
tive letters to The London Times. One 
of his pet’aims is to secure “freedom 
of the Thames” for pleasure craft by 
driving coal barges out of London. To 
further it, he bought a barge, built a 
house on it, and, clad in red trousers 
and a blue jacket, cruised past the 
teeming London waterfront. When 
this failed to persuade Parliament to 
banish coal barges, he wrote ten extra 
letters to The Times. 

His latest work has already drawn 
fire in England. F. A. Macquiston, 
conservative Scottish member of Par- 
liament, says he will ask the Attorney 
General’ “whether his attention has 
beeen called to a book called ‘Holy 
Deadlock,’ . . . and whether it is pro- 
posed to do anything about the mat- 
ter.” 

we 


DEEP SOUTH: Civil War Seen 
From Two Mississippi Homes 


SO RED THE ROSE: By Stark Young. 431 
pages, 130,000 words. Scribner’s, New 
York, $2.50. 


This is a dramatist’s version of the 
most dramatic period of American his- 
tory—the Civil War. 

The setting is Natchez, Miss., in the 
heart of the cotton country and the 
great Black Belt. The story begins in 
the Fall of 1860, after Lincoln had been 
nominated by the Republicans but be- 
fore his election had touched off the 
powder-train of secession. 

Malcolm Bedford, aristocratic planter 
who loves his toddy and who calls his 
well-treated slaves “my people,” at- 
tends a party given by neighboring 
landlords. Already the talk is thick 
with rumors of war. 


—— 


Before the reader has had many 
glimpses of this luxurious feudal go. 
ciety at its peaceful pastimes, South 
Carolina leaves the Union, and Missis- 
sippi follows. War is declared. Gallant 
young blades ride thoroughbreds to bat- 
tle. 

With a playwright’s instinct, the av- 
thor narrows his stage to the great 
houses of Montrose and Portobello, 
owned by the Bedfords and their kin, 
the McGehees. The whole war is seen 
through the eyes of these two families, 

On the second bloody afternoon of 
Shiloh, Edward McGehee, former under- 
graduate, is killed, as is his sister's 
beau. Before the war Edward had been 
at a Louisiana military academy run by 
William Tecumseh Sherman. 

As Grant and Sherman sweep down 
the Mississippi valley the stay-at-homes 
find out that war is as Sherman said 
it was. Both houses are plundered by 
Negro troops, and one is burned down. 
Duncan Bedford, fiance of the vivacious 
Valette, New Orleans beauty, is tem- 
porarily lost in a Northern prison. 
General Sherman pays a noteworthy 
visit of condolence to the parents of his 
former pupil. 

The writer’s handling of this material 
makes it seem fresh. As he describes 
it, the conflict is as understandable as 
today’s labor troubles. The many char- 
acters,.from tired soldiers to an enter- 
taining maiden aunt called Miss Mary 
Cherry, come to life in bright dia- 
logue. The flavor of the deep South is 
nicely preserved without use of saccha- 
rine. 

Sentimental sobs do not greet the 
tragedy of defeat. When a family re- 
union is held after all the good car- 
riages and horses have been carried off 
by the two armies, the impoverished 
hostess is content to say: “It looks like 
a nigger funeral.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Choice Cuts, 
A Thriller, and Class Violence 


MODERN AMERICAN PROSE. Edited by Car! 
Van Doren. 924 pages, 370,000 words, Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.75. 

This literary picnic-basket contains 
a little of everything: short stories, 
magazine pieces, choice cuts from 
twelve novels, and one entire play, 
“What Price Glory.” Samples from 
60 highly paid penmen at a cut rate. 


KING COBRA. By Mark Channing. 309 pages 
80,000 words. ‘Lippincott, Philadelphia. >- 


Thriller laid on the Indian frontier 
where an outlaw, “The Cobra,” kidnaps 
an English maiden when her father |s 
murdered. Major Gray (not the one 
who makes chutney) risks his life for 
her rescue. 


- . . 
DYNAMITE. By Louis Adamic, 480 pages, 
105,000 words. Bibliography, Index. Vik- 
ing, New York. $2. 


Reissue of “The Story of Class Vio- 
lence in America” by a young Yugo 
slav who came to America six years 
before his country was recognized and 
became a day laborer. Fifty pages 
have been added to cover the last three 
years. Though the author says he be- 
longs to no party, he inclines toward 
communism. 
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CONTEMPT: Reporters Commute 


Between Home, Court, and Jail 


In police court in Danville, a little 
town in the middle of Kentucky’s horse 
and tobacco belt, two reporters faced 
Judge J. W. Harlan last week. 

“Fined $10,” he said. 

Next day the reporters were back 
again. “Three hours in jail,” the judge 
ordered. 

Another day passed. Then the judi- 
cial dictum was six hours and $3. Last 
Thursday the reporters got another six 
hours, another $3. “If this is an en- 
durance contest, boys,” Judge Harlan 
observed, “I can stand it.” 

Trouble between the court and the 
press started when Wesley Carty, 23- 
year-old city editor of The Danville 
Daily Advocate, and Jack Durham, lo- 
cal Associated Press correspondent, ac- 
curately reported that State Represent- 
ative J. Sterling Towles was to be 
hanged in effigy. Danvilleans, on their 
way to work in local lumber yards, 
flour mills, and soap works, or to teach 
at Centre College, later found the 
dangling efigy of Mr. Towles in the 
courthouse yard. A teapot tempest 
started. 

Immediately Chenault Hugely, City 
Attorney, startedan investigation whose 
chief targets were the two young news- 
paper men. In court their defense was 
much the same as in scores of other 
newspaper contempt cases. Pointing 
out that doctors and lawyers are never 
forced to reveal confidential informa- 
tion, the two reporters saw no reason 
why they should break their confi- 
dences. The court disagreed, and the 
daily march between jail, home, and 
court began. 

The State sales tax is responsible 
for Representative Towles’s unpopular- 
ity. Housewives, irritated by having 
to dole out additional pennies for 
prunes, muslin, and grass seed, remem- 
bered Towles’s pre-election promise to 
oppose any sales tax when and if it 
came up in the Legislature. 

With Kentucky desperately in need 
of revenue, the State administration 
was faced with two alternatives: a gen- 
eral realty levy or a sales tax. Feel- 
ing, as did most of his brother law- 
makers, that a sales tax was prefer- 
able, Representative Towles ‘called a 
Danville mass meeting. There he 
pleaded with his constituents to release 
him from his campaign promise. Stout- 
ly they refused. When the bill came 
to a vote in the Legislature last Feb- 
Tuary, he voted for it. Merchant and 
customer resentment grew until last 
fortnight, when the sawdust-stuffed 
dummy, properly placarded, was hung 
in the yard of the Boyle County Court- 
house. 

How long the newspaper-legal im- 
passe would continue, no one knew. 
Legally, the court can summon the re- 
Porters every day for a year, giving 
them a maximum twelve-hour sentence 
and $10 fine each time. A spectator 
at one of last week’s hearings asked 


Carty’s wife what she would do if he 
revealed the source of his story. “I'll 
divorce him,” she snapped. 

By last Monday the court visits had 
taken on a cut-and-dried aspect. “Do 
you still refuse to answer?” Judge 
Harlan asked. “We do,” said Carty. 
Durham contented himself with nod- 
ding assent. “I have no other alterna- 
tive than to punish you...” was the 
judge’s ready reply. Off to a jail 
supper of bologna, white bread, and 
molasses-soaked biscuits went the 
newspaper men. 





SIDESHOW 
Boms: In Halifax, N. S., the post- 
master heard a ticking in a black tin 
box addressed to E. A. Saunders. Sus- 
pecting a bomb, he sent for Saunders, 
who fearlessly opened the box. He 


knew it was full of Mexican jumping 
beans. 





THRESHED: Near Bologna, Italy, Ma- 
rio Dal Fiume fell into a threshing ma- 
chine, which whirled him around, tossed 
him twenty feet, nibbled off his clothes, 
and blew them forth as chaff. He was 
unhurt but embarrassed. 


RuNAROUND: “Those nickels are 
phony,” said a Chicago storekeeper to 
Joe Hamilton. Thereupon Joe Hamil- 
ton ran from the store and escaped on 
a passing street car. But the store- 
keeper knew what Joe Hamilton didn’t 
know—that the car circled back past 
the store. He waited until Joe rode 
around again, then had him arrested. 


Orr AND On: From the bridge of the 
tuna clipper Flying Cloud, 1,000 miles 
off San Diego, Calif., Captain M. T. 
Suida saw a giant wave sweep one of 
his seamen overboard. Then he saw 
a return wave carry him back and de- 
posit him on board again. 


RECAPTURED: In Washington, D. C., | 


Patrolman Maurice A. Rainey captured 
a speeder. “You still look pretty 
tough,” said the speeder. He was the 
same Prussian lieutenant whom Rainey 
had captured in the Argonne during 
the war. 


TWINNING: Near Commerce, Ga., Dr. 
M. P. Deadwyler delivered a farmer’s 
wife of twin boys. 


twin girls. 


another farmer’s wife of twin girls. 


Fire: The big alarm gong sounded 
in front of the Great Neck, N. Y., Vol- 
unteer Fire Station. The Volunteers, 
organized by William K. Vanderbilt 30 
years ago, assembled. They had trou- 
ble locating the fire. Suddenly they 
found it. It was burning up their club 
rooms behind the station. 


ImprisoneD: At Sing Sing Prison in 
Ossining, N. Y., surgeons operated to 
remove a tumor from the leg of War- 
den Lewis E. Lawes. What they re- 
moved was a surgical sponge left there 
from another operation six years ago. 








Later that night he | 
delivered another farmer’s wife of | 
Still later that night, his | 
colleague Dr. G. O. Castellaw, delivered | 
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‘You have no agents’ commissions or branch office ex-_ 


penses to pay. You deal direct-by-mail with the Com- 
pany and SAVE! It is significant that in the depression 
years of 1933 and 1932 Postal Life of New York sold more 
life insurance than in any other two years of its history. In 
1933 its business increased 45% and in 1932, 43%. 

Postal offers a guaranteed saving of 91% per cent per year on 
every premium (including the first) as well as a contingent 
(or second) dividend as earned and declared. No other in- 
surance company we know of guarantees dividends. 

Postal is a 29-year old safe company that has paid over 
$10,000,000 to policy-holders and beneficiaries. It is under 
the strict supervision of the New York State Insurance 
Department and is subject to the U. S. Postal Authorities. 
Find out what you save on sound Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance. Just send the coupon indicating the type of insurance. 
Or fill in the consultation blank as well and we will recom- 
mend the kind best suited to your needs. No obligation. 


= = FREE INFORMATION—MAIL TODAY « # 


w Postal Life Insurance Co., Dept. 651 = 
511 Fifth Ave., New York. ze 
Send free information on: [] Ordinary Whole Life; m™ 
[) Special $5000 Whole Life; [7] Limited Pay. Life; » 








[_} Endowment; () Term; () Annuities. » 
pw Amount of insurance desired........0...c0.c0-veeeseseeseeeens J 
@ Exact date, year of dirthi.........cccccccccccscceeeseeeeeee .... 
Ld Occupation ~ 

If you want our recommendation, please answer these gy 
@ questions: 

@ Amount of life insurance now im fOPCE...cccccccccceecceeee . 
P . * 

®™ Total amount premiums paid each year.. 
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Dandruff 
is Natures 
Warning / 


Take heed now=dont 
wait until too late — 


Why wait until the daily warning 
which Nature has provided—Dand- 
ruff—turns into baldness? Too many 
men believe Dandruff to be “only 
temporary”’...that it will disappear 
of its own volition. Start using the 
new, hmeroved GLO-CO LIQUID 
HAIR DRESSING tomorrow and rid 
yourself of this insidious and un- 
sightly condition—just as have mil- 
lions of other men. 


NOW — Analyze 
your own hair! 


Send at once for new Self-Analysis 
Chart and Dermatological Data, and 
analyze your own hair, find what's 
wrong, and correct it. Very in- 
see all types of 

hair. FREE—send for it today. 


nw Improved 
lo-Co 


~ HAIR HEALTH 









Name. 





Street & No. 
City State 
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TRANSITION 





Birtupay: George Bernard Shaw, 
playwright, 78, July 26. The acid-tem- 
pered G. B. S. was still deriving plea- 
sure from the success of his latest play, 
“Six of Calais,” recently opened at the 
outdoor theatre in Regent’s Park, Lon- 
don. 


e Robert Perry (Don) Marquis, col- 
umnist and playwright, 56, July 29. 
“The trouble with me,” said the author 
of ‘Archy and Mehitabel,’ “is that I’m 
just as big a damn fool as I was at 26. 
And the worst of it is that I’m exactly 
the same kind of damn fool.” 


e Henry Ford, motor magnate, 71, 
July 30. With his wife, a doctor, and 
two guests, he spent the day vacation- 
ing at the Huron Mountain Club near 
Big Bay, Mich. 


® Col. Edward M. House, once Presi- 
dent Wilson’s confidant and now Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s friend, 76, July 26. 
“Altogether too busy for a birthday 
celebration,” he spent his day as usual 
in studying “absorbing international 
problems.” 


® Benito Mussolini, Premier of Italy, 
51, July 29. Scheduled to have spent the 
day at Riccione with Chancellor Doll- 
fuss, he worked late in Rome to take 
his mind off his friend’s assassination. 


LEASED: By Alfred Emmanuel Smith, 
former Governor of New York, an en- 
tire floor in a Fifth Avenue apartment 
house at Sixty-Third Street. The man 
who rose from the sidewalks of Oliver 
Street to a Greenwich Village pent- 
house moves Oct. 1 to an apartment 
three and a half blocks from the New 
York home of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Divorcep: J. Walter Longcope, New 
York broker, by Dorothea Fox Long- 
cope, former wife of Jesse L. Liver- 
more, Wall Street operator, in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Mrs. Longcope, who 
charged cruelty, was given permission 
to change her name back to Livermore. 


e Pat Rooney 3d, dancer and son of 
the vaudeville actor, by Doris Dawson 
Rooney, in Reno. Mrs. Rooney, who was 
a Wampas star when she was married 
in 1930, charged her husband with men- 
tal cruelty. 


® John Willys, automobile manufactur- 
er and former Ambassador to Poland, 
by Isabel Van Wie Willys, in Miami, 
Fla. Immediately after a decree had 
been granted on grounds of extreme 
cruelty, Mr. Willys and Mrs. Florence 
E. Dolan of Fieldston, N. Y., were mar- 
ried in the Florida city. 


Diep: Marshal Louis Hubert Lyau- 
tey, 80, virtual creator of French Mor- 
occo, of a liver ailment, at his chateau 
near Nancy. Graduate of Saint-Cyr, 
he was exiled to Algeria for an indis- 
creet article. It began a great colonial 
— a high spot of which came in 
1912, 
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Morocco was racked by a native up- 
rising. Three days later Lyautey re- 
lieved the siege of Fez—and made him- 
self a popular hero. In the next thir- 
teen years he transformed the country 
from a wild desert sketchily crossed by 
straggling cattle paths and inhabited 
by war-loving Berbers into a highly 
cultivated land honeycombed with high- 
ways and settled with peace-loving 
farmers. 

A brief interlude as Minister of War 
in 1916-1917 was the only break in this 
task until 1925. Then he retired, quit- 
ting his regally luxurious palace of Bu- 
Jelud for Paris. Honors were heaped 
on him, and he emerged from retire- 
ment to manage the phenomenally suc- 
cessful Colonial Exposition of 1931. 

Ill for the past three years, he still 
remained active. His death hastens the 
extinction of the title of Marshal. Four 
now have died. No more will be created 


after the death of the remaining two— 
Petain and Franchet d’Esprey. 


¢ Winsor McCay, artist, who drew the 
comic strip Little Nemo, of a double 
stroke, in Brooklyn, N. Y. As records 
had been burned, Mr. McCay knew 
only that he had been born between 
63 and 70 years ago in Spring Lake, 
Mich. From that lumber town he pro- 
gressed from poster artist for dime 
museums to cartoonist and comic-strip 
artist on New York newspapers. 
Little Nemo, the wide-eyed boy with 
marvelous dreams, was McCay’s most 
famous creation. For eight years 
Little Nemo and his friends—Flip, the 
Candy Kid, and Impie—pursued their 
amazing adventures in the pages” of 
the: old New York Herald. Their exist- 
ence ended when McCay joined the 
Hearst newspapers and was enjoined 
from continuing the strip. In his last 
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years he devoted himself to politica 
cartoons. 


® Paul May, 61, Belgian Ambassador 
to the United States, after an opera. 
tion for gallstones, in Washington, 
Tall, white-haired, and mustached, the 
diplomat regarded his assignment ty 
Washington as the crowning episode 
in a diplomatic career of 35 years. He 
first served abroad as attache to the 
legation in the American capital. He 
subsequently represented his country in 
Japan, China, England, Turkey, Mex. 
ico, Sweden, and Brazil. 


® Bishop John W. Hamilton dean of 
the Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ... Max James 
Kohler, authority on constitutional law, 
immigration, and Jewish subjects .., 
Augustus F. Goodwin, chairman of the 
board of the New England First 
National grocery stores . . . Henry 
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Col. Edward M. House, “Altogether too Busy for a Birthday Celebration” 


Roseman Lang, Professor Emeritus of 
Romance Languages at Yale Univer- 
sity . . . Billy Montgomery, husband of 
Florence. Moore, onetime vaudeville 
headliner with her as the team of Mont- 
gomery and Moore, and at his death 4 
drug-crazed derelict. 

Sick List: Lady Peel (Beatrice Lil 
lie), comedienne (breakdown from over- 
work): released from hospital “in the 
pink of health.” 

Gen. W. W. Atterbury, president of 
Pennsylvania Railroad (gallstone oper 
ation): progressing satisfactorily. 

Pauline Lord, actress who has just 
completed her first talkie (laryngitis): 
lost her voice. 

Irene Franklin, movie actress (brail 
concussion after being hit by a Filipino 
houseboy she had just discharged): 
recovering. 
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 (M SORRY, BOSS, 
BUTI HAD A FLAT 
iN THE COUNTRY 
AND COULON’T 
MAKE DELIVERY 
ON SCHEDULE 
= 


ON’T let tire delays eat into 
your profits! Avoid premature 
truck tire failures which often cause 
expensive delays, high repair bills 
and danger to truck, driver and 
cargo. Sidewall breaks cause 80% 
of these premature failures! 


So Goodrich built a tire with Triple 
Protection against this “Failure 
Zone.” Made the sidewall just as 
strong as the rest of the tire. Built 
into the heart of the tire positive 
3-way protection against unwar- 
ranted blow-outs. 











{T'S ANOTHER 
SIDEWALL FAILURE 


Not until this amazing Goodrich 
invention was announced was it 
ever possible to buy a truck tire 
with this extra protection. Now 
you can add months and extra 
miles to the life of your truck tires! 


TRIPLE PROTECTION IS FREE! 


You pay nothing extra for this 
added protection. Goodrich Triple 
Protected Silvertowns cost not one 
penny more than other standard 
truck tires. Start saving now with 
these tires that laugh at the tough 









sturdy rubber material with 
greater resistance to stretch. 
A layer of Plyflex in the sidewall 
distributes stresses and strains— 


MR. TRUCK OWNER—JUST LOOK AT THIS 3-WAY PROTECTION 


| PLYFLEX—a new, tough, PLY-LOCK—the new Good- 100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 
rich way of locking the plies 
about the bead. Anchoring 


them in place. Positive protec- 


—Each cord is surrounded by 
rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords 
touch each other, they rub—get 


prevents ply separation—checks tion against the short plies tear- — hor—break. In Silvertowns, there 


local weakness. ing loose above the bead. are no cross-cords. No friction. 


Coeodrich Trip 










NEW TRUCK TIRE PREVENTS 
BIG GAUSE OF SIDEWALL BREAKS 








I'M THROUGH BUYING TIRES 
THAT FAIL LONG BEFORE THE 
TREAD IS WORN. | WANT YOU 
TO ORDER TRIPLE PROTECTED 
SILVERTOWNS FOR ALL 
OUR TRUCKS 





jobs! Get deliveries through on 
time. Avoid accidents and repair 
bills. Cut your tire costs down 
to rock bottom. Phone your Good- 
rich truck tire dealer now. 


FREE! * 


A copy of the Silvertown 
Safety Manual for Truck Oper- 
ators is yours for the asking. 
How to cut accidents. How to 
win free Safety Awards. Save 


aluable 
Book 


money. Write Dept. T-117, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Akron, Ohio. 
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@ Never before have truck operators been 
offered such an exceptional value. Think of it! 
A big, husky General Motors Truck in the 
3-ton range at the extremely low price 

of $925. Typically GMC in the way it will 

work and the way it willearn. Typically 
GMCin the wayit is built and engineered 

in every inch of its rugged makeup. 


Only the General Motors Truck Com- 
pany, with its wealth of experience 
in the design and construction of qual- 
ity trucks, could offer such an amaz- 
ing value. Only in a truck bearing the 
GMC emblem are operators assured 
of a full measure of “truck-built” pow- 
er, economy, reliability and long life. 


At your earliest opportunity, inspect this 
new 3-ton or any one of the other GMC 
types available. 


Gross Rating— 12,500 Lbs. ... Payload Capacity— 

214-314 Tons... Wheelbases— 142” — 166” — 184” 

«ee GMC Valve-in-Head Engine—69 H.P., 155 Ft. Lbs. 
Torque... Frame 8” Deep... Centrifuse Brake Drums 

« « « Needle-Bearing Universal Joints . . . Maximum Tire Size, 
8.25/20 10-ply Duals ... Full Floating Rear Axle. 
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